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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


CONSTITUTION 


Article I—Name. 


This organization shall be known as the Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
periment Association. 


Article H—Object. 


The object of this association shall be to promote the agricultural 
interests of the state. 

lst. By carrying on experiments and investigations that shall be 
beneficial to all parties interested in progressive farming. 

2d. To form a more perfect union between the former and present 
students of the Wisconsin College of Agriculture so as to enable them 
to act in unison for the betterment of rural pursuits in carrying on 
systematic experiments along the various lines of agriculture; 

3d. By growing and disseminating among its constituency new 
varieties of farm seeds and plants; 

4th. By sending literature bearing upon agricultural investigations 
fo its membership, and 

5th. By holding an annual meeting in order to report and discuss 
topics and experiments beneficial to the members of the association. 


Article 11i—Membership. 


Section I. All former, present and future students and instructors 
of the Wisconsin College of Agriculture shall be entitled to become 
members of this association. 

Section II. Honorary membership may be conferred upon any one 
interested in progressive agriculture by a majority vote at any annual 
or special meeting of the association. 


Articie [1V—Dues. 


A fee of fifty cents shall be collected from each member annually. 


Article V—Officers. 


The officers of this association shall consist of a president, vice presi- 
‘cent, secretary, and treasurer, whose terms of office shall be one year 
or until their successors are elected. 
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Article VI—Duties of Officers. 


Section I. It shall be the duty of the president to preside at all meet- 
ings of the society and enforce the observance of such rules and regu- 
lations as will be for the best interest of the organization; to appoint 
all regular committees as he may deem expedient for the welfare of 
the association. 

Section II. In the absence of the president, the vice president shall 
vreside and perform all duties of the president. 

Section III. It shall be the duty of the secretary to keep all records 
cf the association; to report the results of all cooperative experiments 
carried on by its membership and the experiment station, plan the ex- 
perimental work for the members of the association, and labor for the 
welfare of the society in general. 

Section IV. The treasurer shall collect fees, keep secure all funds 
of the association and pay out money on the written order of the sec- 
retary, signed by the president. He shall furnish bonds in the sum 
of two thousand dollars, with two sureties, for the faithful perform- 
auce of his duties. 


Article Vil—Amendments. > 


This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a two- 
thirds vote of the members of the association present. 


Amendment No. 1—Adopted Feb. 9, 1906. 


Any person residing within the state having completed a course in 
agriculture in any college equivalent to that given by the Wisconsin 
University, may becoiue a member of this association under the same 
regulations as students from the Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 


Amendment No. 2—Adopted Feb. 11, 1909. 


Any County Agricultural School within the state may be admitted 
to membership of the Experiment Association upon request by the 
principal of such schoo) and the payment of an annual fee of $1.00. 


BY-LAWS 


Article I. The officers of this association shall be elected by ballot 
at the annual meeting. 

Art. II. The president and secretary shall be ex officio members of 
the executive committee. 

Art. III. This associaiion shall be governed by Roberts’ Rules of 
Order. 

Art. IV. All members joining at the organization of this association 
Shall be known as charter members. 

Art. V. The time and place of the annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined by the executive and program committees. 

Constitution adopted and organization effected Feb. 22, 1901. 
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PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS 


F. R. Beit, Columbus 


The privilege of serving as President of this Association for 
the past year is an honor which I highly appreciate. 

Never before in the history of our country or association have 
we been confronted by conditions such as we have had to con- 
tend with in the past eight months or rather since Congress, 
driven by the wrongs to the American people, and the danger 
to a whole world’s freedom, declared war upon Germany. 

The whole civilized world cries for bread, for meat, for pro- 
duce and products of every kind. You know the results. 
Prices have gone up and up, until they have reached heights 
never even thought of in the wildest dreams of the present gen- 
eration. In these high prices lies a very real danger that the 
aims of our association and the high ideals of our Secretary may 
not be allowed to reach their fullest realization. 

With our acre yield of wheat exceeded by only one state and 
that by 6/10 of a bushel only, our oats yield 3rd, over the top 
with barley and near it with rye and corn. 

With our hundreds of active members and with their thou- 

sands of bushels of pure bred seed, we are in a position not held 
by any other association or body of men in this or any other 
country to increase the yield of foods and fats for a starving 
world. — 

The temptation to cash grains at the present high prices is 
very great, one must admit. With one and one-half millions 
men withdrawn from the productive walks of life to be welded 
into a machine to consume and destroy, this must not be done. 
Our responsibilities to our country and ourselves will not allow 
us to dispose of a single bushel for consumptive uses, until the 
last fertile acre in our own state and neighboring states has been 
seeded with these prepotent high yielding pure bred seed grains. 
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Do you need money? Goto your banker. No banker in Wis- 
consin will refuse a loan made to hold seed until seed time. 
Your int +t will be but a trifle paid easily by increased value 
of your ns :nd the fact that you have done your duty to 
your cou. vy, vour fellowmen and yourself will be an added pay- 
ment. In the meantime advertise ‘‘Pure Bred Seed Grain’’ 
talk ‘‘Pure Bred Seed Grain,’’ aye! dream ‘‘Pure Bred Seed 
Grains.’’ Right here we will meet these three men ‘‘The man 
who knows and knows not that he knows. He sleeps, awaken 
him. The man who knows not and knows that he knows not, he 
is awake, teach him, and the man who knows not but thinks he 
knows, he is a fool, leave him. 

I think a very slick fellow placed me in the latter class in 1916. 
While stacking oats an automobile rolled into my yard and a 
gentleman dressed to the minute alighted and came over where 
we were at work and after commenting on the nice quality of 
grain we were handling, etc., from a box which he carried ex- 
posed to our view a few heads of oats, truly the longest I ever 
saw. These were the result of the labors of some oats wizard of 
New York, which had been so bred up that on thin fields of New 
York they would yield 100 bushels per acre. While on our 
rich Wisconsin fields 300 up to 450 would not be an unusual 
yield. Then he flashed his order book and showed a long list of 
names. Not one man of whom had attended our farm schools, 
not one of whom was a member of our County Order, nor do I 
think of the State Association. He had heard that I was Presi- 
dent of the County Order and an order from me would be great 
help to him, ete. When he paused for breath I asked him; ‘‘if he 
had the endorsement of Professor Moore and the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture?’’ ‘‘No, but Moore likes them, he likes them 
very much.’’ Knowing Mr. Moore’s slowness to grab a good thing 
for the farmers of Wisconsin, much to Mr. Man’s disgust, we did 
not trade. <A diligent inquiry on my part has unearthed but 
one lot of these wonderful oats. One hundred bushels from 4 
bushels of seed and an investment of $12 sown in the Garden 
spot of Dane county. While 4 bushels of our own Pedigree No. 
1 oats gave me 150 bushels. This is not told in the expectation 
that any member will do likewise but rather that you will see 
some of the tricks which farmers have to meet and which we 
must overcome for their good and incidentally for our own. 
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In the light of the awful sacrifices of France, of Italy, of Bel- 
gium, of England, of Serbia and the rest of our Allies, to save 
themselves and us from the terrible fate which the modern Atli 
has planned for them and no less for us, we can never be forgiven 
unless we strain our effort to the breaking point to increase the 
production of foods and fat. For in the final analysis when the 
last battle is won and the war is no more, bread will be the bul- 
lets that bring peace. 

In closing, we have the grain, we have the organization, we 
have the will to increase the 1918 crops manyfold, and may we 
be permitted to live, if we may, and die, if we must, for the 
glory and the honor of America. 
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PRIZE WINNING EXHIBITS OF WHEAT, OATS AND BARLEY, 1918 GRAIN SHOW 
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SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1917 


R. A. Moore, Madison 


Members of the Wisconsin Experiment Association and Fellow 
Agricultural Workers: 


Another year has rolled around and it again becomes my duty 
to present to you my sixteenth annual report of the Wisconsin 
Experiment Association. It is needless to say that the Associa- 
tion has made great strides and the good results are radiating 
out to all parts of the world in rapid succession. In usefulness 
the Association has surpassed the fondest expectations of all its 
admirers, and we at times stop to think of what the ultimate out- 
come of the great pure bred seed grain work will be. 


DISSEMINATION OF PEDIGREE SEEDS 


At first the Association began by supplying neighboring 
farmers with the Pedigree seeds. Then it expanded so that mem- 
bers of the Association began to ship over the county line, and 
later over the state lines, and now to foreign countries, so con- 
sequently the good work of the Association spreads broadcast 
over the entire world. 

This past year, beset with trials and difficulties, has been a 
serious one for the Association. Our country is in the throes 
of a great war, and the Association feels it as probably no other 
organization in the state. It is the purpose of this organization 
to furnish the seed which produces the food for our own and al- 
lied armies, and consequently we have accepted the task which 
carries with it the burden that it is now our duty to perform. 
-I know that not a single member will hesitate in doing his just 
duty toward his country, and that all will be ready to put in a 
little more time, and sacrifice a great many things which have 
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heretofore been a pleasure for the sake of winning the war. It 
is no place for us to hesitate, but true to the principles which 
we inaugurated when the Association was organized will we go 
forward putting forth every ounce of energy that is within us 
nntil we succeed in establishing truth, principle and liberty 
throughout the world to large and small countries alike. 

In order to win the war our country is in need of funds and it 
is the sincere hope of your Secretary that every one will set aside 
sufficient funds from the sale of pure bred seeds to invest in 
Jaberty Bonds. There is no safer security in our country, and 
our patriotic duty is to loan, if possible, practically every cent 
that can be spared until our country emerges from the difficulty 
in which she finds herself plunged. With this end in view the 
Experiment Association will put forth every ounce of energy _ 
within it to carry out these views. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of our Association is very gratifying having 
reached the mark of 1,371 at the close of 1917. This healthy 
growth of the Association since its organization is exceedingly 
gratifying. Even in these trying times the membership holds 
up close to the high water mark. The membership stated are 
all those who paid up, down to the close of the year. Our bona 
fide membership is much larger as none of the members are listed 
who had not paid their fee during the past year. These, of 
course, will pay fees later, so consequently the bona fide mem- 
bership of the state association is very close to 2,000 instead of 
1,371, as reported. 

Nearly all of these members are doing active work and live on 
farms ; all acting with the one common purpose in mind—that of 
forever eradicating scrub seeds from our state and placing on 
the farms of the state and elsewhere the pure bred Pedigree 
seeds. 


CouNTY ORDERS 


The number of County Orders has gradually increased until 
at the present time we have fifty-three counties under organiza- 
tion with a total membership of approximately 3,000. 
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ALFALFA ORDER 


The Alfalfa Order of the Experiment Association has grad- 
ually increased its membership and its capacity for doing work 
until it now has a membership of nearly 1,000, all active, live 
wires, that are doing a grand good work in the way of dissem- 
ination of better methods of growing this great crop alfalfa. 


-Hemp ORDER OF THE EXPERIMENT ASSOCIATION 


One of the last units to be added to the Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Association is known as the Hemp Order. This combines 
into one great working body the hemp growers of Wisconsin. It 
may be interesting for the members of the Experiment Associa- 
tion to know that nine years ago the Department of Agronomy 
started hemp growing work in this state. It has taken many 
years to receive the fruits of our labor, but the work has grad- 
ually advanced and at such rapid pace of late years that it 
seemed the best for all concerned to have these growers helped 
hy uniting with our Association. It may be interesting for the 
members to hear that last year nearly 8,000 acres of hemp were 
grown in Wisconsin, and the prospects the coming year are that 
approximately twice that amount will be sown. Wisconsin now 
ranks as the second state in America in growing hemp, and has 
more up-to-date hemp machinery than all other states combined. 

One of the great difficulties that can be solved for the hemp 
growers is the production of hemp seed. There is no reason 
why the members of our Association cannot do well by growing 
seed for the members of the Hemp Growers Order and help out 
in this worthy line of effort. 

Professor Wright who has been assigned this line of effort 
during the past two years has made excellent progress on breed- 
ing such varieties of seed as will mature good hemp fiber in this 
state. We feel that in order to succeed we will be obliged in 
the end to grow most of our own seed instead of letting other 
states do it for us, so consequently we are offering considerable 
hope to the members of the Hemp Order, and we sincerely trust 
that these hopes may be fully realized in the end. 


aH. A. 
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SEED INSPECTION 


We were not able to do the large amount of seed inspection 
in 1917 that we did the previous year. This was largely brought 
about by the change that had to be made through the resignation 
of Mr. Garland. Considerable additional work was heaped upon 
his successor so that we were not able to visit and report upon 
the large number of members that we did heretofore. How- 
ever, in each and every case the membership was requested to 
send in bona fide samples of their seed before and after clean- 
ing. This was done, and a line as to the quality of seed was se- 
cured in this manner. While this method is not considered as 
good as the personal inspection of the farm and seeds, yet it was 
the very best that could be done. We have great confidence, 
however, in the honesty of members and it is only once in a great 
while that any questionable seed is put on the market. 


EXHIBIT OF PuRE BrED SEEDS 


The exhibit of seeds made at the last annual meeting of the 
Experiment Association was certainly a credit to the members, 
and we trust that this good work of competing in a friendly 
way with the Pedigree seeds will continue to be one of the fea- 
tures of our future annual meetings. The exhibition room is 
really an educational field where all have an opportunity of 
viewing the very best that can be produced in the land, and get 
a mental picture of what are almost perfect seeds of the various 
kinds. This mental picture is then carried back to the farms 
and an opportunity for emulation is secured by the members 
who attend these shows. It seems to me there is no member 
of the Association that can afford to stay away from the annual 
meeting of the Association. The life of the work is bound up in 
progress, and unless members attend our shows from year to 
year they undoubtedly will soon drift behind in this worthy line 
of effort. Consequently it is the wish of your Secretary to re- 
mind every member of the Association that it is his duty to be 
present. We like to have every member exhibit, but if one is. 
not fortunate in having seeds that can be exhibited he should 
be present at least in person to help on in the discussions and 
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learn the most up-to-date methods relating to pure bred seeds 
that are brought before the Association. : 


Pure Brep SEED GRAIN TRAIN 


A Pure Seed and Home Power Special was run throughout the 
state. Twenty-seven meetings were held and something in the 
neighborhood of 7,000 people attended. A full account of the 
success of this enterprise was written up in the 15th Annual 
Report. I wish to call the members’ attention to it, however, so 
that they will read and think over this matter more carefully. 
We hope that this line of effort can be continued another year as 
in my estimation no one act of the Association has so thoroughly 
fixed in the minds of the people the value of the Pedigree seeds 
as the lesson taught on the pure bred seed grain special. 


County Fairs 


At the many County Fairs listed during the past fall, one of 
the things in particular that pleased me was the fact that mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Experiment Association are lending a 
helping hand towards putting up pure bred seed grain shows 
and exhibiting at their County Fairs. This, of course, should 
be encouraged and emphasized as the County Fairs are becom- 
ing more and more educational in character and I feel that this 
has been brought about quite largely through the energetic 
efforts of members of the Association to emphasize lines of edu- 
eational efforts at such County Fairs. While considerable has 
been done along this line of effort, yet it does seem to me that 
there isn’t half as much done as should be, and I hope that mem- 
bers of this Association will fully realize the importance of the 
fact that they are not only growers of pure bred seeds but dis- 
seminators of the best agricultural thought. In order to do this 
line of effort, it is the duty of every member of the Association 
to prepare exhibits for his County and State Fairs, and also 
the State Association meeting at Madison. 


New LINES oF WorkK 


Several new lines of effort will be undertaken this coming 
year, and I cannot too thoroughly emphasize at the present time 
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that all members of the Association should be sure and treat all 
seed grains for the prevention of smut and other diseases. We 
feel that the people of the state are already beginning to lose 
quite a percentage of oats from smut. There is no necessity 
for any loss at all as the method of treatment is simple and 
very effective. A bulletin giving full information concerning 
the treatment of grains for smut can be secured by dropping a 
eard to the Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 


SwEET CLOVER 


During the past year considerable effort was put forth in the 
way of growing sweet clover as a farm crop. Some successes 
were scored, but we have recorded a large number of failures, or 
at least partial failures. We hope after the present annual 
meeting to have much new information on this particular sub- 
ject. 


ALFALFA 


A great expansion has been made in the growing of this great 
field crop. The Alfalfa Order of the Experiment Association 
under the able management of Professor Graber is largely re- 
sponsible for the leaps and bounds made in this excellent line of 
endeavor. In a single year 54 tons of seed were sent out for 
dissemination purposes, and our acreage has gone up steadily 
until we are now credited by the United States Government 
with having 72,000 acres into this great milk producing plant. 
We are going on at a very rapid pace, and are having less fail- 
ures and more successes. 


Soy BEANS 


The growth of the soy bean has gone forward steadily and is 
now of great importance to that portion of the state known as 
the sandy district. Soy beans can be grown on very sandy land 
providing they receive the proper inoculation. This is easily 
accomplished by securing a pure culture from the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture, or by sprinkling on the seed before 
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planting some of the bacteria laden earth taken from a field 
where beans have been grown successfully. 

A limited number of soy beans will again be distributed to 
the members of the Association this year as we wish to expand 
that line of effort. Many silos are now filled with soy beans, 
and a great deal of exceedingly fine hay is put up in the dairy 
districts of the sandy regions. It is safe to say that the soy bean 
is filling a long felt want. Any member who is not supplied with 
the soy bean bulletin can receive the same by merely asking 
for it. 


FYELD. PEAS 


A line of effort which has not received the emphasis that 
should have been placed upon a crop which is of so much im- 
portance is that of growing field peas. Through the old com- 
mon varieties the growing of field peas has been somewhat on 
the decrease. Prof. E. J. Delwiche of the Branch stations has 
recently gotten out several Pedigree strains of field peas which 
give much higher yields than the common varieties, and are much 
more uniform in their growth. It seems that, with the high 
price that field peas now command, this should be a very profit- 
able work for members of the Association to engage in. There 
is no reason why for seed peas there could not at least $1.00 a 
bushel over and above the general market price be secured, so 
consequently I urge with considerable emphasis the going into 
this line of effort. At the present time seed stock of field peas 
and canning peas could be secured by addressing Prof. E. J. 
Delwiche, Northern Branch Station, Farm, Ashland, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Considerable emphasis has also been placed upon the growing 
of canning peas, and a steady demand for good seed stock has 
been made by our canning factories. It would seem to me this 
line of effort ought also to be a profitable one for the members . 
of our Association. 
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CHARLES MORGAN 


Once more the grim reaper has called from his ranks one 
of our faithful and true workers and it is with regret that 
we announce his departure from this life. Charles John 
Morgan was born in Brecksville, Ohio, February 27, 1851. 
In the fall of 1852 he came with his parents to Monroe, Wis- 
consin, where he lived till the spring of 1903. From that 
time until his death, he lived at Albany, Wisconsin. 

He served his townshp and county a number of times in 
various offices. He was mumbered among the progressive 
stock raisers of Wisconsin and his advice and counsel in 
business was often sought. He leaves a place in the ranks 
of mature business men of his community which is hard to 
fill. 

When he was a boy fourteen years of age he assumed the 
responsibilities of his father’s farm. The work was hard in 
those days and the burden heavy for the shoulders of this 
growing young boy, but he made it possible for the younger 
brothers and sisters to enjoy advantages denied to him. Such 
worldly possessions as he had. were the results of his own 
endeavors. The Golden Rule was well exemplified in his life. 
To those who are left to grieve his loss he will be remembered 
for this loyalty to any cause which he thought was right. 

The Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Association has 
lost one of its faithful members and extends its sincere sym- 
pathies to the sorrowing relations. 
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JOHN S. EASTMAN 


Another member of the Association has just answered the 
final call, that comes to all of us in due time, and taken his 
departure for the Great Beyond. 

John S. Eastman of Madison, who for many years has been 
a loyal member of the Association and deeply interested in 
its work, died after a brief illmess Thursday evening, April 
25, age 58 years. Mr. Eastman was an electrician by pro- 
fession but dearly loved agriculture and owned and operat- 
ed two large farms near the place of his birth. Spartensburg, 
Pa. His earnest desire was to grow ‘and disseminate pure 
bred seed grains and better farm conditions in his native state. 
He was called home to his Maker before his plans had been 
fully carried out, but we feel sure that the noble work he 
started in agriculture will live after him. 

The writer was intimately acquainted with Mr. Waatuian 
for many years and knew much of his inner life and noble 
purposes. It can be truthfully said of him that he stood for 
the better things of life and in his modest way gave much en- 
couragement to his fellow man. For many years Mr. East- 
man was active in temperance work and put forth his earnest 
efforts to make Madison a better city to live in. 

He leaves a wife, young son, mother, three brothers and 
four sisters to mourn his loss. 

The members of the Wisconsin Experiment Association 
feel his loss keenly and wish to convey their earnest sym- 
pathy to his wife and son and sorrowing relatives. 
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MARKETING OF PURE BRED SEEDS 


Henry MIcHELS, MALONE 


In the season just beginning the marketing of our seeds 
should receive more attention than ever before in spite of the 
fact that it will be easier to find a market than in ordinary 
years. ; 

The supply of high class seeds of all kinds is going to be very 
short. There is but little corn. Clover and grasses made a 
light crop. Rye is coming into prominence because of its value 
as a wheat substitute. Oats are high in the market and farm- 
ers are going to prepare for a better crop by sowing better seed. 
The Kherson strains in particular are becoming very popular. 
Wheat will be in great demand as the acreage is increasing from 
year to year. 

In our eagerness to get all the business we can, we are likely 
to disregard the fellow at the other end of the deal and ship 
something that may be not entirely to his satisfaction nor our 
own best interest. : 

We can never harp too much on keeping up the highest stand- 
ards in the seeds we send out. We make a bid for the seed 
business on the strength of our argument that the Experimen- 
tal Association stands for the best qualities of the best strains 
of seeds obtainable. 

It is the duty of each individual member every time he makes 
a sale to live up to the reputation that the Association has estab- 
lished through long years of patient effort. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that the Association makes 
it possible for us to do business as we are doing it and that every 
deal we make must be of such a character that the reputation 
of the Association will not suffer. 
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_ We collectively are the Association, and every act that re- 
flects unfavorably on the Association will come back to Se indi- 
vidual sooner or later. 

Successful enterprises are founded upon the theory that a sat- 
isfied customer brings another and every deal must be made 
with an eye to the future. 

Honesty and fairness must be the foundation upon which a 
business must be built if it is to be successful in the long run. 
Highest quality must be the aim. Every man must try to do 
his part a little better than the other fellow is doing it. 

No seed grains should be sent out without being thoroughly 
fanned and screened. Even pedigree seeds will not yield well 
if light shrunken kernels are used. 

Noxious weeds in seeds cannot be excused under any circum- 
stances. The customer who pays good money for pedigree 
seed, does so in the hope that it will yield him a greater profit 
from his land. If he increases his yield by a few bushels per 
acre but at the same time finds patches of quack grass, Canada 
thistle or other bad weeds start up where the pedigree seed had 
grown, he is not likely to be pleased with his bargain. 

It goes without saying that varieties must be kept strictly 
pure. Grains mix easily in the seeder, by the threshing ma- 
chine, and in the bins and great care must be taken to avoid 
this. Corn will mix some under the best conditions obtainable 
through cross pollenization in the field but every effort must be 
made to eliminate off colored kernels and cobs. 

Marketing seeds of high quality if undertaken in a business- 
like way is a very pleasant undertaking. Customers appreciate 
a square deal and their words of commendation are a source 
of great encouragement. 

The average customer is honest, he does not demand more 
than he pays for, he is reasonable in everything and on the 
whole is a good fellow whose friendship should be cultivated. 
The seller who regards his customer only as a source of money 
and treats him accordingly, makes a big mistake, not only 
morally but from the financial standpoint. 

It is only natural that a man engage in the seed business for 
the sake of the money he can make out of it. But the man who 
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looks at this side of it only and does not cultivate the friendship 
of his customers must have a hard conscience. 

The best way to get the confidence of a prospective customer 
is to let him know that you stand squarely back of anything 
he may buy of you. If a customer has been disappointed in 
what he receives, it will not improve his regard for you by quib- 
bling. I firmly believe in giving the broadest kind of a guar- 
antee. 

In a prominent place on every piece of literature we send 
out we plainly inform the customer that he himself is to judge 
whether he has received full value for his money and if he does 
not think he has we want him to return the seeds and we will 
refund the full amount he has paid us with transportation 
charges both ways. 

It is very rarely indeed that a customer will take an unfair 
advantage of us and it has cost us practically nothing to live up 
to the guarantee. Besides, we know we get a great many orders 
that would not otherwise come to us. 

Of course in a business of any size, most of the orders will 
come through the mails, and the management of this calls for 
close attention to the best recognized business practices. 

A good many sales can be made to customers who have been 
directed to the member either through the secretary’s office, the 
sale list or other literature published by the Association. But a 
member should not expect the Association to be his advertising 
agent. 

This organization was established for the purpose of increas- 
ing the production of our farm crops and not to furnish an out- 
let for our surplus seeds. The business we get through inquiries 
received by the secretary’s office is incidental to our work and is 
not the prime object of the Association. Each member must 
manage the selling end of his own business. The better he man- 
ages it the bigger it will grow. 

The principals involved in the disposition of seeds from 
grower to planter by mail are the same as those which govern 
any mercantile mail order business. 

The first step in the sale of seeds is to inform the man who 
wants to buy that you have the goods he wants. You must go 
to him before he can come to you. The best way to bring buyer 
and seller together is through advertising. 
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An agricultural paper is to be preferred to a general news- 
paper as its entire issue goes to farmers. Farmers of all classes 
whether live stock raisers or grain growers are in need of seeds 
every year so there is little to choose between a general agricul- 
tural paper and one that is devoted strictly to live stock. 

In the case of newspapers, not only does a large percentage 
of the edition go to city people who are not interested in seeds, 
but a prospective purchaser knows that he can get in touch with 
the man who has what he wants more surely through a farm 
paper which caters to the farmers’ needs in particular. 

There may be instances where economical results can be ob- 
tained by using the home newspaper, but judging from my own 
limited experience, I would say that such cases were rare, and 
that such advertising, even though the rate per line or per inch 
is low, is expensive when the proportion of sales to advertising 
expense is considered. 

The particular farm paper or papers to use would depend 
largely upon the seed to be sold. 

In general I would say, ‘‘Try to get in touch with Wisconsin 
people, by using Wisconsin papers.’’ 

Wisconsin farmers buy more improved seeds than do the farm- 
ers of other states because the work of the Association has 
brought them to realize their superiority more fully. Also farm- 
ers will generally prefer to buy in their own state to save freight 
charges. Choose a paper which has a large circulation in the 
territory which you wish to reach. 

Advertising space in a high class paper is very expensive and 
all that should be attempted is merely to inform the reader that 
you have what he wants. If he is interested he will write for 
further information and prices. 

Having obtained the names of parties who are interested in 
seeds, the next step is to induce them to become customers. 
The reply to an inquiry may be made either in the form of a 
written letter or printed circular, or both. The reply should 
give the prospective customer all the information he needs in re- 
gard to breeding, productivity, germination, purity and prices. 
The seller must claim for his goods all they will stand but no 
more. Unreasonable boasts or bluffs never get a customer. 

Every statement must be clear and easily undestood so the 
reader gets the impression that he is about to deal with a square 
man. 
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It is of utmost importance that all correspondence be taken 
care of promptly. There is little excuse for not answering a 
letter by return mail. If letters are left to lie around for sev- 
eral days until a number have accumulated the answers are 
likely to be written hastily, penmanship will be careless, explana- 
tions be inadequate, and in general the prospective customer will 
be given the impression that you do not care enough about his 
business to give it your thought and time. 

A buyer so slighted, usually does and is entirely justified in 
giving his order to someone who gives him better treatment. 
We must never lose sight of the fact that successful marketing 
of seeds require just as careful methods as the marketing of any 
other commodity, and that, other things being equal, the man 
who is the most careful in looking after the smaller details is the 
one who gets the business. 

There is no other mark that betrays carelessness so surely and 
so quickly as the failure to give all matters prompt attention. 
If a correspondent has to wait a week before he gets an answer 
to an inquiry, he is fully justified in believing that the ship- 
ment of his order will be delayed still more. 

Samples should be sent in all cases whether they are asked 
for or not. The sample must represent the actual condition of 
the seed as it will be shipped out. If it is better cleaned or in 
any way superior to the seed sent, it will result in a dissatisfied 
customer and a permanent loss of trade from that customer and 
all others with whom he communicates. The sample need not 
be large. One which can be mailed with the letter without 
necessitating extra postage is usually large enough. 

Of course if a large order is in sight, a liberal size sample sent 
under cover of a separate mailing envelope will. do no harm. 
Sample ears of corn should not be sent. It is as impossible to 
convey a correct impression of a lot of corn by sending one ear 
as it is to form an idea of the quality of a sack of barley by ex- 
amining one kernel. It is harder to actually sample corn than 
other seeds especially if the sample be small. 

The seller should always bear in mind, that a person who is 
in the market for any considerable quantity of seeds usually 
addresses inquiries to a number of parties, and the one who 
finally gets the order is the one who the customer believes will 
give him the satisfactory deal. 
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After receiving an order, the earlier seeds can be shipped the 
better. In the early part of the season when seeds will not be 
needed for sometime and when orders are not coming in fast, 
it is permissible in most cases to delay the shipment a few days, 
but later in the season shipments must be made at once as cus- 
tomers are then in a hurry and will worry about any unac- 
counted for delay. 

If shipment is not made immediately, he must be told at what 
date it will go forward. The bill of lading should be mailed im- 
mediately after the shipment is consigned. It is not enough to 
merely send a card saying that goods have been delivered to the 
railroad. 

Shipment should be made in substantial packages. Burlap 
sacks are not suitable for shipping seeds. They are likely to be 
torn in shipment, and they are almost useless to a customer after 
he has emptied the seed from them. 

We make all our shipments in 16-0z cotton grain bags and 
charge market value for them. Packages should be made to look 
as neat and attractive as possible, but an artistic shipping tag 
and fancy box will not make up for a deficiency in quality but 
rather serve to set it off. It may seem unnecessary to call atten- 
tion to the law which requires shippers to state name of va- 
riety, purity and germination percentages on shipping tags, 
but I know it to be a fact that some of our members fail to do 
this. | 

Not only is this a violation of the law punishable by a fine, 
but it inspires a distrust in the customer and his future orders 
are likely to be sent to a law abiding seedsman. 

The duty of the shipper does not end with the delivery of 
the seed to the railroad.. He must be willing to help trace de- 
layed shipments for a customer, and in ease of loss or damage 
he is the man who should file the claim for damages against the 
railroad as he is more familiar with the steps necessary to take 
than his customer. 

Finally the shipper must stand ready to saat BHy refund 
money to any customer who is not satisfied even though it may 
seem that he expected too much. In short the entire treatment 
of the customer from the time that his inquiry is received until 
after the seed has been delivered must be such that he will order 
again. Besides one word which he may say in your favor to s 
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neighbor or a friend of his who is in the market for seeds, will 
do more for you than the best circular you can get out or the 
most convincing letter you can write. 

Neither a seed business nor any other business can ever be 
made a permanent success if a new customer must be found for 
every sale that is made. If it is true that a new sucker is born 
every minute, it is just as true that every one that is caught 
makes enough of a splash about it to serve as an effective warn- 
ing to all others who may be within hearing distance. As hear- 
ing distance is very great in these days of telephones and fast 
mails, the fishing soon becomes very poor for the man who does 
not give a dollar’s worth for every dollar received. 

A summary of all I have said can be put in the shape of Teif 
Commandments which govern the conduct of a successful seed 
business :— 

First—Have a high grade article. 

Second—Advertise it. 

Third—Answer each inquiry honestly, promptly, fully, clearly, 
intelligently, individually. 

Fourth—Use printed stationery and if the business is large 
enough to warrant it, use a typewriter. 

Fifth—Keep your books in good shape so as to avoid mis- 
takes. Unintentional errors are a most fruitful source of dis- 
satisfaction. 

Sixth—Ship seeds promptly, in substantial packages, and 
strictly of the same grade as promised. 

Seventh—Be willing to trace delayed consignments for your 
customers and put in claims against carriers for damaged ship- 
ments. | ae 

Eighth—Back up your goods with the most liberal guarantee 
you can give even though it may seem that you are giving the 
eustomer too much leeway. 

Ninth—If you are in the habit of getting out a printed cireu- 
lar, send one to each customer the next season as a reminder 
that you are still in business. ; 

Tenth—-Make your customer understand that your interest 
in him does not cease as soon as you have his money. 
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SEED GRAIN TREATMENT 


R. E. VAUGHAN 


Wisconsin Experiment Station. 


More grain with less labor is the call of the day. The coun- 
try needs an increased amount of wheat, barley, oats and rye 
and we must make every acre produce its greatest yield to meet 
this demand. Last year grain smuts and blight caused a con- 
siderable loss of the crop. Oats smut for example took a toll 
of about three million bushels representing monetary loss of 
nearly two and one-fourth million dollars, a loss which could have 
been largely prevented by seed treatment. Seed Treatment then 
means ammunition to win the war. Many farmers treated their 
grain last year, so that if it was not reinfected from nearby 
smutty fields or threshing machines, it will not be necessary for 
them to treat this year. 

Barley stripe is a relatively new disease in our barley fields, 
but last year it caused large losses especially in the southern 
and eastern counties. It is known to cause more trouble when 
the season is cold and wet after the seed is put in the ground. 
The slower growth of the young plants seems to give the fungys 
a greater opportunity to get in its destructive work. The dis- 
ease 1s Spread by spores with the seed the same as with smuts. 
But unfortunately, the common dipping or sprinkling, which 
will control smut, will not control the stripe. However, stripe 
ean be controlled if the seed is soaked in the formaldehyde solu- 
tion for two hours. The strength of formaldehyde to use is one 
pint or pound of the strong commercial 40 per cent strength 
to 30 or 35 gallons of water. Put the seed you are going to treat 
in gunny sacks and submerge them in the solution in a barrel 
or tank. Stir them around a few times and when the two hours 
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is passed, drain and dry on a clean barn floor or canvas. Shovel 
over a few times to hasten drying. 

The seed plot offers a solution for the farmer who does not 
have time nor labor to treat all his barley this year. This 
method is to soak seed enough for a few acres which should 
then be planted alone where it will not be contaminated by spores 
of the stripe blowing in from nearby fields. When mature, 
the grain from this plot should be threshed separately and kept 
by itself and used without treatment for the general crop next 
year. The 2-hour soaking will clean up all of the covered smut 
as well as the stripe and practically all of the loose smut. 

Seed treating machines are coming into use in many places 
and are giving good satisfaction in controlling smut on oats, 
stinking smut on wheat and covered smut on barley. A num- 
ber of our county agents have these machines and will loan 
them to the farmers in their counties this season. The treatment 
with the machines is often not quite as efficient as the short soak- 
ing but it has the advantage of requiring less labor. 

The ‘‘dry method’’ of seed treatment has been very success- 
fully used in controlling oats smuts. It has not been tried 
enough with barley, wheat and rye so that it can be recommended 
for these grains. The treatment by this method is to provide 
a quart hand atomizer or sprayer and fill it with a formaldehyde 
solution made up from 1 pint of the strong 40 per cent formal- 
dehyde and 1 pint of water. Hold the atomizer near the. grain 
and spray on the solution as the grain is being shoveled over. 
The quart of solution is sufficient for 40 to 50 bushels of oats. 
When the spray has all been applied pile up the oats and cover 
them with a damp blanket, canvas or sacks for five hours or over 
night. They are then ready to sow or may be bagged up for 
future use. 

The advantage of the dry method is that it may be applied 
several weeks before seeding as the amount of liquid applied is 
so small that there is no danger of the seed being injured by 
freezing, heating or sprouting. — 

Ergot in rye can be removed by putting the seed into a 20 
per cent salt brine. The ergot will rise to the surface and can 
be floated off leaving the clean rye. After separation the salt 
solution should be drawn off and the seed rinsed in clean water 
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to remove the excess of salt. The seed may then be quickly 
dried on a clean barn floor or canvas. 

Black rust on grain causes large losses each year especially to 
spring grains and in seasons when there is considerable damp 
weather. . Rust lives over winter on grain straw and grasses and 
in the spring spreads to the common barberry. It is here mul- 
tiplied with great rapidity and returns again to the grains to 
start epidemics of rust. Seed Treatment is of no value in rust 
control and it is doubtful if rust can be entirely eliminated by 
any method. However, if the common European barberry 
bushes are pulled up and burned the rust will have no place to 
get a quick start in the spring. The small amount of rust that 
lives over in other ways will not be plentiful enough to cause 
severe outbreaks until after the majority of the grain is mature. 

The common barberry is harmful. Dig it up! But fortun- 
ately the dwarf Japanese barberry is harmless and may be 
planted. In fact 10 plants of the dwarf kind are already be- 
ing planted to one of the common tall kind. 

Recent publications which will be helpful in handling grain 
diseases are: ‘‘Treat Seed Grains,’’ Bankers’ Farm Bulletin 
No. 56, March 1918; Wisconsin Experiment Station circulars: 
“*Fight Grain Smuts and Blights,’’ No. 57, revised, and ‘‘ Ergot 
in Rye,’’ No, 94. 
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PRIZE WINNING EXHIBIT OF SMUT NOSE FLINT CORN 


Won by H. T. Draheim, Gotham, 1918 Grain Show. 











GOLDEN GLOW WIS. NO. 12 CORN 


First Premium Honorary Class, Won by J. Emmett, Brunker, Ridgeway, 
1918 Grain Show 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF OFFICIAL CROP 
REPORTS 


W. F. Catuanper, Field Agent 


Wisconsin Cooperative Crop Reporting Service 


Never in the history of the United States have so many people 
and organizations been interested in food production as at the 
present time. ‘‘Food Will Win the War,’’ meets the eye every- 
where—but how are we to know whether we are overproducing 
or underproducing along any particular line? For many years 
the United States Government has maintained a crop reporting 
service, which publishes from time to time, reports on crop pros- 
pects and crop production as well as on numbers and value of 
live stock. These reports have been read and used to advantage 
by intelligent farmers in the marketing of their crops. Large 
commercial concerns have also been close students of these re- 
ports, in order to properly distribute their products, and the 
railroads have relied upon them to a large extent in the distri- 
bution of their cars for handling crops. People in general, 
however, have paid but little attention to the crop reports. Now, 
however, what we have produced on our farms and what we are 
likely to produce in the near future are matters of vital interest 
to everyone, and the crop reporting service of the United States 
Government cooperating with State agencies has become an im- 
portant branch of the Government. Crop reports are eagerly 
read by many classes of people. 

Without definite information of what is being produced, the 
United States Food Administration and other Federal and State 
agencies would be unable to intelligently formulate satisfactory 
food policies and regulations and those having charge of cam- 
paigns to increase the production of certain crops, such as wheat, 
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would be working in the dark without definite knowledge of what 
has been produced in the past. Furthermore, unless the approxi- 
mate production of a crop was known, it would be impossible 
to determine the surplus available for export—a very important 
matter at this time. 

In Wisconsin the work of crop reporting has been greatly 
improved during the past year by the combination of the crop 
reporting work of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the Wisconsin Department of Agriculture, together with an 
improved law requiring assessors to gather crop statistics and 
send their reports direct to Madison. The final crop report for 
1917 shows that Wisconsin has added to her acreage in crops 
since the last United States census, nearly 800,000 acres, or at the 
rate of about 100,000 acres a year. Many of the northern counties 
have practically doubled their area of cultivated land since the 
last census, while a number of the southern counties also show 
gratifying increases in cultivated acreage due to the drainage 
of marsh land. The change in acreage of the principal crops 
from 1909 to 1917 is shown below: 











Percentage | Percentage 

1917 1909 increase decrease 

Resa Ty Bw IRS On. ND" 0 a aR I, 918,000 | 1,458,000 31° || ee 
DeatSiniictde Foi) Be Be 2,250 000 2 165, 000. |. os" ee 
Wioter wheat. +... 93,000 62, 000 50 | ccrenneee ee 
spring wheats... Ge ae 146, 000 75,000 OS: | 3 eae 

Barley.eea st aes ee 600, 000 S16, 0002: |. 5 eee 26 

Bucewitent PE PRE pet Bae gh ae 23,000 26,0005 15.2 eee 11 
DEA ge Ee he a ag 9 aa nttias ~ Jc 3! 410,000 339, 000 Zl : | ge ooemee 
aS CT PRA elbepmepy pea aye ay ncbrege eA 33, 300 15, 000 122 (es2 cee eee 
Clover and timothy............... 2,647,000 2,499, 000 6. 1s eee 
AA Celta er 8, Nia ae ian oars 72, 000 18, 000 300 . Hin. Saceteameee 
Potatoes £60) oi ae eee 307, 000 290,000 6-7) 3 ho scene 
"FODAGCO SMe eee 48.300 40, 400 19 | iS. see 
Sugar heetss: 26:67) 8 soe 18, 200 12,400 CI PES tan srs 
Cabbage Rs icr ee See as ae 16, 700 10,000 BT scab 
HOM io aie Gc ae 7500004) p4e00 ee PETES PT Oe Ate ac 
_0_=o —O—0———O—O—ODODOOeEeEe ee eeeeeTET-E-Ccx«& 


It will be noted that alfalfa shows the greatest relative in- 
crease. The distribution of this crop in 1909 and 1917 is ako 
on the accompanying chart. 

Definite information as to the acreage and production of crops” 
by counties for the State has been furnished to the Agricultural 
Extension Service of the College, as well as to other State agen- 
cles engaged in campaigns to increase crop production. 
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WHy THE FARMER SHOULD BE INTERESTED IN CROP REPORTS 


Few farmers realize why the Government crop reports are of 
importance to him. Many are of the opinion that these reports 
are gotten out more for the benefit of grain and food speculators 
than for the benefit of the farmer, but such is far from true. 
Were it not for the Government crop reports, speculators inter- 
ested in raising or lowering prices of farm products would issue 
so many conflicting and misleading reports that it would be 
practically impossible for anyone without great expense to form 
an accurate estimate of crop conditions and prospects. Farm- 
ers would suffer most from such conditions because they are not 
so well organized as other lines of business, nor are they in posi- 
tion to take advantage of fluctuations in market prices. The 
disinterested reports of the Government tend to prevent the cir- 
culation of false or misleading reports by speculators who are 
interested in controlling or manipulating prices. 

If the Government crop reports were discontinued, the farmer 

would have no reliable information concerning crop prospects 
except in his own immediate neighborhood, and for crop pros- 
pects in other localities he would have to depend upon such in- 
formation as interested speculators and dealers might choose to 
publish in the newspapers, which might or might not be correct. 
Prices are controlled more by the condition of the whole crop 
throughout the State or the United States and even foreign coun- 
tries than by local conditions. The entire wheat crop of a county 
may be destroyed and yet the prices may be low or his county 
may have a bumper crop and the prices be unusually high, de- 
pending upon whether or not there is a surplus or a deficiency 
in the entire crop elsewhere. If the farmer reads the crop re- 
ports and forecasts of the Government as they are issued, he 
will be in position to judge for himself what the crop prospects 
are, aS well as the probable prices, so he can decide intelligently | 
how to market his produce and how to deal with the local buyers. 
Even the farmers who do not keep posted are indirectly benefited 
by the publication of Government crop estimates, because these 
estimates automatically tend to check and lessen the injurious 
effects of false reports sent out broadcast by interested specu- 
lators and their agents, in the same way that a police or con- 
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stable force tends to check but not entirely prevent crime in a 
community. 

Large manufacturing concerns, agricultural implements and 
hardware dealers and jobbers, who neither buy nor sell farm 
products, are much interested in crop prospects. This knowl- 
edge enables them to distribute their wares economically, send- 
ing much to sections where crops are good and farmers will have 
money to buy and less to sections where crops are short and 
farmers will have less to spend. By avoiding heavy losses from 
improper distribution, manufacturers can afford to sell on bet- 
ter terms with resulting benefit to farmers. 

The railroads of the country, which move the crops from the 
farm to the market must know in advance the probable size of 
the crop in order to provide a sufficient number of cars to handle 
it effectively and without delay. Cases are not infrequent 
when prices of grain or other products at railroad stations are 
reduced or there is absolutely no sale for the grain, because cars 
are not available for shipping, the farmer thus being among 
the sufferers. 


é 
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SWEET CLOVER 


As a Soil Builder and Feed Crop 
W. P. Granam, Rochelle, Ill. 


I have been asked for the manuscript of an address delivered 
by me at the University of Wisconsin, recently, on the subject 
of Sweet Clover, to the end that it might be published in the 
Sixteenth Annual Report of the Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
periment Association. The following is a reproduction, as near 
as may be, of the main points brought out in my address. 

During the last eight years I have been raising Sweet Clover 
on my farms at Rochelle, Illinois; first, as an interesting experi- 
ment; second, as an established and permanent branch of my 
farming operations. Raising Sweet Clover has passed the ex- 
perimental stage on my farms and has become, instead, an essen- 
tial and indispensable feed and fertilizer crop. 

Sweet Clover is destined to play so important a part in soil 
building, at the same time producing prodigious quantities of 
feed, that it might be best to consider the plant from that angle, 
first. 

I began growing Sweet Clover after I had tried, unsuccess- 
fully, to grow the other clovers and alfalfa. I had found the 
other clovers and alfalfa unsatisfactory and uncertain, owing to 
certain climatic and soil conditions in Northern Tllinois. 

My experience with ordinary clovers and alfalfa was that, if 
I did not lose the stand in the dry summer weather, or by over- 
pasturing, I would lose it by freezing in the winter or Spring. 
I found that red and mammoth clover and alfalfa kill very 
easily, if pastured closely in the Fall. I also had trouble with eat- 
tle bloating, when pasturing these crops in the early Spring. 
These legumes are not successful as seed crops in my section of 
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the State. I have never been able to find where these plants 
have proved satisfactory as silage. 

I had been working to evolve a system whereby I could pro- 
duce feed—and plenty of it—from the same land and during 
the same season that I raised a cash crop, at no expense to my 
cash crop and, instead of robbing the soil, build up the soil year 
by year. To accomplish this ideal result, I was compelled to 
forsake the ordinary clovers and alfalfa and turn to a drouth 
resisting and comparatively frost proof plant. Hence my first 
experiments with Sweet Clover. 

I have found that Sweet Clover does not succumb to drouth 
or to freezing which readily kills the other legumes. I have 
found that Sweet Clover may be sown with any of the small 
grain crops without detriment to the latter. I have found that 
I can raise a good crop of summer pasture, hay or silage along 
with the grain crop, thereby insuring a cheap by-product erop 
of feed without interfering with my cash crop. I have found 
that Sweet Clover, instead of robbing the soil, actually produces 
an excess of humus, nitrogen and even some potash. 

As a feed for stock Sweet Clover is now recognized as a bal- 
anced ration and is equal to alfalfa in nutrition. Sweet Clover 
has the added advantage over other legumes in that it ean be 
utilized as silage. Instead of using my cash crop for ensilage, 
I am able to utilize Sweet Clover, grown strictly as a by-product, 
to fill my silos. 

I then began to work upon the problem of a cheaper and 
more profitable method of cattle feeding—putting on flesh at 
less cost. The plan of cattle feeding, as followed during the last 
15 to 20 years, has not been a sure-profit plan. I felt convinced 
that the only way to eliminate the risk in cattle feeding was to 
produce a silage from a by-product crop, and use less of the cash 
erop in fattening cattle. I have found that Sweet Clover makes 
this possible. 

I have placed my feeders on Sweet Clover pasture in the Fall 
after the nurse crop was removed, and had an average gain of 
3 lbs. per day per steer for 60 days. The steers were then placed 
in the feed yard and fed on Sweet Clover silage and an average 
of 19 lbs. per steer of ground ear corn. On this ration the steers 
gained an average of 3 lbs. per day per steer, for 30 days. As 
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an experiment, I then gradually increased the corn ration to 
3214 lbs. per day per steer for 80 days, and the steers gained 
only 2% lbs. per day per steer, though upon a more expensive 
ration than the previous 30 days. Thus I proved to my entire 
satisfaction that I could fatten my steers on feed containing a 
preponderance of a by-product crop and make them gain in 
weight as fast, if not, indeed, faster, than by feeding my high 
priced cash crop. 

Personally, I have not experimented with Sweet Clover as a 
feed for dairy cows. I have never engaged in the dairy busi- 
ness. However, wherever Sweet Clover has been used as feed 
for producing milk, it has been found to be equal to any other 
forage. As an instance, Prof. R. A. Moore, of the University 
of Wisconsin, related to me the experience of a dairy farmer not 
far from Madison. Having removed the nurse crop with which 
Sweet Clover had been sown, this farmer found that he had a 
good stand of Sweet Clover and he turned his cows into the field. 
Within three days the cows were producing double the amount 
of milk that they had produced just before going onto the Sweet 
Clover pasture. 

Considering the fact that Sweet Clover can be produced as a 
by-product crop; that it is available for pasturage as early as 
the middle of April, and in the Summer and Fall when the or- 
dinary pasture is useless; that it is as good a milk producer as 
any known forage; that the milk produced is strictly a by-pro- 
duct and is therefore a profit over and above the cash crops 
raised; that, in spite of either drouth or frost, the dairyman is 
insured a plentiful supply of feed for his dairy stock; in face of 
these proven facts, it seems to me that Sweet Clover will be the 
solution of the ever recurring milk question which has caused so 
much trouble during the last year, and previously. 

After eight years of careful experimentation and actual ex- 
perience with Sweet Clover as a Soil Builder and Feed Crop, 
I have confidently come to the following conclusions: | 

1. Asa feed, whether as pasture, hay or silage, Sweet Clover 
is equal to any known forage crop, if, indeed, it is not the most 
balanced ration that can be fed to live stock. § 

2. Sweet Clover is the most certain crop that can be raised 
among the legumes, on account of the fact that it is both drouth 
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resistant and withstands the freezing conditions better, either in 
Winter or Spring. 

3. As a conditioner for feeders, prior to putting them into 
the feed yard for fattening, Sweet Clover pasture is superior to 
any other feed, and the cheapest as well, as they are not only 
put into prime condition for the fatting pen but unusual gains 
are made at the same time. 





PASTURING THE SPRING CROP BY APRIL b. 


GRAHAM FARM, ROCHELLE, ILL. 


4. Asa fattening feed, coupled with grain, Sweet Clover sil- 
age is superior to any other forage for putting weight onto feed- 
ing steers; this is probably on account of the presence of cwm- 
arin, which seems to act as an intestinal and kidney corrective 
and keeps the animals in perfect health. 

5. As an available and cheap forage crop for dairy cattle, 
Sweet Clover seems to fill the niche ideally, as there is no ques- 
tion about an unfailing Summer and Fall pasture the first sea- 
son and early Spring pasturage the second season’s growth; 
while as a milk producer, Sweet Clover is the equal of any other 
forage crop, if not the best. 

6. Asa soil builder, either as a humus producer or as a nitro- 
gen gatherer, Sweet Clover has no peer. It is well-known that 
Sweet Clover thrives only where the soil is inoculated with the 
nitrogen gathering bacteria. The root system of Sweet Clover, 
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which dies naturally every two years, and which penetrates the 
soil to great depths, containing, as we know, a high percentage 
of protein and carbohydrates, produces great quantities of hu- 
mus. The disintegration of the roots is very rapid. It is 
claimed, also, that the roots of Sweet Clover lift potash from 
depths beyond the reach of ordinary crop plants. As a green 
manure, if, indeed, one could bring himself to plow under such 
a valuable forage plant, Sweet Clover surpasses any other leg- 
gume, on account of the prodigious yield per acre. Sweet Clover 
can be grown upon the poorest kind of soil and be made to build 

up such soil to a standard of average crop producing land. 

7. As a rotation crop, Sweet Clover is the ideal plant, for 
the reason that it is a biennial and thereby makes it convenient — 
if not compulsory, to rotate the crop every two years, with a 
very valuable by-product crop of pasturage or silage the first 
year, and two crops the second year, viz: ‘either two months 
early pasturage in the Spring or a crop of hay or silage about 
the first of June, and a seed crop in the Fall together with a 
large crop of straw which can be fed as roughage or put into 
the silo. By this system of rotation the land is fertilized auto- 
matically and effectively every few years. 

8. Throughout the Central States the land is usually defici-_ 
ent in lime. The lack of lime in the soil is more likely to be 
overlooked than that of any other necessary soil ingredient. It 
is one of the least expensive of all commercial products supplied 
to the soil, and perhaps the most neglected. To raise Sweet 
Clover successfully there must be an abundance of lime in the 
soil. The farmer who raises Sweet Clover, either as a feed crop 
or as green manure, will naturally be compelled to see to it that 
his land contains sufficient lime; thus, indirectly, Sweet Clover © 
induces him to do what he otherwise may have failed to do, no 
matter how badly his land is in need of lime. The lime not util- 
ized by the Sweet Clover will add to the productiveness of the 
land for any crops following. 

9. To recapitulate: I have found Sweet Clover to be the 
most certain of all legume crops; to be the best conditioner for 
feeder steers; to be the best substitute in cutting the grain ra- 
tion for fattening cattle; to be the most available and the cheap- 
est dairy stock forage; to be the most ideal and practical rota- 
tion crop; and to be the one prolific crop that can be grown as 
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a by-product without either harming the nurse crop or impover- 
ishing the land. 

10. When the farmers have learned that Sweet Clover is not 
a ‘‘noxious weed’’ and begin to utilize it along the lines that my 
experience has taught me it can be utilized, then, and not until 
_then, will the ery for feed, feed and more feed, at less cost, be 
truly realized. When beef and milk can be produced in the 
Great Corn Belt as a by-product, then will both the producer 
and the consumer feel that he has come into his own. 
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REPORT OF ASSOCIATION’S COOPERATIVE. . 
EXPERIMENTAL WORK 1917 


H. W. ALBERTz. 


Sweet Clover Experiments 


Seeded Spring of 1917. 
Reported Fall of 1917. 


The object of this experiment was to determine the advant- 
ages and disadvantages of different methods of seeding and the 
sources of difficulties, if any were experienced by the members. 

The total number of members reporting were twenty-two, rep- 
resenting twenty different counties. 

The methods of seeding used were as follows: 

1. Hulled seed sown on fall grain. 

2. Hulled seed sown with spring grain. 

3. Hulled seed sown without a nurse crop. 
4. Unhulled seed sown early. 

Reports were received from members in twenty different coun- 
ties in the state. Owing to an unfavorable year, very few se- 
cured a good stand. Several report that the stand was good un- 
til July and August. After the dry weather, much of it was 
kilicd out. 


Seed sown on fall grain. 
Four members reported as follows: 
Good stand. 
Hardly grew at all. 
Fair stand. 
Very uneven stand. Plowed it up. 


Hulled seed sown with spring grain. 
Thirteen members reported: 


2 report fair stand. 
11 report poor stand. 
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Hulled_ seed sown without nurse crop. 


Two members reported: 
15 inches. Good stand. 


10 inches. Fair stand. 
Unhulled seed sown early. 


Seven members reported: 
5 reported good stand. 
1 reported poor stand. 
1 reported failure. 


Poor stands were reported on acid soils. 
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From the reports received this year it seems the best stand 
may be secured by sowing sweet clover early, preferably when 
some snow is still on the ground, with a winter grain as a nurse 


- erop. 


- The reason for the better growth seems to be that the freezing 
and thawing in the early spring causes the extremely hard sweet 
clover seeds to germinate more quickly when the warm weather 
comes and thus gives it a good opportunity to make a rapid 


growth in the early summer. 


The following extracts from the members’ reports will show 


the results with last year’s experiments: 
Billie Johnson, Strong Prairie, Adams Co. 


Sweet clover was a complete failure. The land was not 


limed nor inoculated. 
Robert J. Plenty, Rice Lake, Barron Co. 


It came through the summer quite well but was rather 


yellow in color. 
Adam Holzschuh, So. Kaukauna, Brown Co. 


Rape and sweet clover were sown for hog pasture. 


It 


grew over the rape until the dry weather set in, then 


it discontinued 'to grow. 
A. J. Veith, Sun Prairie, Dane Co. 


Did not inoculate. Stand is very thin. Good stand of 
medium red clover in a field adjacent to sweet clover. 


Andres Bergum, De Forest, Dane Co. 


Land was too loose for sweet clover. Barley lodged. 


Medium clover comes fine. 
H. E. Krueger, Beaver Dam, Dodge Co. 
Good stand with oats as nurse crop. 


4—-H, , A. 
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Roy MeDonald, Menomonie, Dunn Co. 

I had no difficulty in securing a stand this year or last 
year. I am confident that sweet clover will grow here. 
I planted a small plot of sweet clover about August 
10th last year (1916). It grew to be 8 inches high 
in fall, wintered well and were the first plants up 
high enough for pasture in the spring. Cut the erop 
for hay in June. Crop was spoiled by rain. Second 
crop was cut for seed. Pods did not seem to be well 
filled. 

_ Jos. A. Brunker, Ridgeway, Iowa Co. 

Sown with barley as nurse crop. Grew to be 12 inches 
high in fall. 

Frank F. Prochnow, Luxemburg, Kewaunee Co. 

Sown in spring on winter wheat. Too dry. Did not 
grow after wheat was cut. 

H. W. Whitehead, Rockland, La Crosse Co. 
: Fair stand, 8 to 12 inches high. 
Walter Reich, Irma, Lincoln Co. 
Hardly any sweet clover to be seen after the oats were cut. 
Arthur Rusa, Ringle, Marathon Co. 
Stand fair. 
W. J. Niven, Dunbar, Marinette Co. 

Tried several methods of seeding. Secured best results 

if sown early on winter grain. 
F. D. Bailey, Prescott, Pierce Co. 

Poor stand due to drought and weeds. Rye was not a 

good erop on this plot either. 
Harold Frost, Almond, Portage Co. 

Stand thin. Soil not inoculated and slightly acid. Al- 
sike clover did not do well on strip along side of 
sweet clover, although alsike caught better. 

O. Q. Chambers, Union Grove, Racine Co. 
Sown on winter rye after snow was gone. Came through 
summer good. Pastured. 
F. B. Jones, Deer Park, St. Croix Co. 
Good growth till hot weather during July and August. 
Fay Bros., New Richmond, St. Croix Co. 

Hot. weather during summer did not affect it very much. 
Cut a crop of hay and tried the second crop for seed. 
Karly frost injured the seed. We do not like the 
hay as it is too coarse. 

Hugo E. Wunsch, R. 1, Sheboygan, Sheboygan Co. 
Dry weather did not affect it much. Stand looks O. K. 
Charles Ellickson, Wautoma, Waushara Co. 

Dry weather did not affect stand sown with oats as nurse 
erop. About 7 inches high and quite thick. Un- 
hulled seed sown on snow did not grow. 
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Reports from members of Experiment Association on the 
yields of Pedigree grains grown in 1917. 


PEDIGREE BARLEY 





Number of members’ reporting... ois... 66 ck cis wae oe eis « eee 202 

Average yield Pedigree Barley.............+:secssesssevsus bu. 36.9 
Average yield other varieties in WiS.........ceeeeeeeescees eile 33.8 
Difference in favor of Pedigree Barley.................-seunen 3.1 


PEDIGREE OATS 


Number of members reporting. ........-..0s.0+ssescreseu somes 185 
Average yield Pedigree No. 1, Oatsirs.. 6. .c6 ye ee ee bu. 53.4 
* No..°5 : Oat8ee sa See oe oe 47.5 
” mi Sixty Day Oats. 3 ii.53.55 .18.. 25 aie ae etal) ue ee 55.3 
a fe of all Pedigree. Oats iis. itso sistem soece plete 52:1 
= a other. variéties: Oats. ... 3: eaewssces ss oe eee 46.9 
Difference in favor of Pedigree Oats. ooin'yce.cae sa + oc serene 5.2 


PEDIGREE RYE 


Number of*members reporting. 20) ae es, te wos wees. lo ee 50 
Averageyield of Pedigree: Rye. 42.2 oa any ae 0). ee eee bu->* 2720 
Practically no other varieties now grown by members. 
CoRN 
Number of members reporting is si... cc. es 6 sate © ate oe trees ene 114 
Average yield of .No.: ‘7: COTM. 5..'sj. boo ek ee eee dae . bu 41.9 
09 IP TQ PP” NEE a etecaealinietiems cae Ronan a ee bu. 46.8 
44 i eee. MeN ely pM ei ee AAMT Go bu. 42.7 


The average yields of corn were obtained from members re- 
porting corn yields. The majority of members reported no 
yields whatever because the corn did not mature. It will be 
noted that the average yield of No. 7 corn was low, due to early 
frosts. 


WHEAT 
Number of members reporting Winter Wheat................. 69 
Number of members reporting Spring Wheat................. 115 
Average yield ‘of Winter: WHEAT Iih 5 a) «1 se eters bu. 24.9 
sf 2. Spring “Wheater ai: 5.0 :ta bone steel ee bu: - 23:9 


Difference in’ favor of Winter Wheat... .......0.. 500s. os eee 1.9 
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STATE HIGH SCHOOL CORN JUDGING 
CONTEST 


HELD AT THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
FEBRUARY 9, 1918. 


Agriculture is now being taught in over one hundred high 
schools in the State of Wisconsin by thoroughly trained college 
and normal graduates. The high school has for many years 
been promoting friendly contests of an athletic, declamatory or 
oratorical nature, but only recently has there been anything at- 
tempted in the line of contest in vocational subjects. It is now 
becoming a common thing to hold garden contests, stock-judg- 
ing contests, or girls’ canning contests, not only within the in- 
dividual school, but also between schools of a county or section 
of the state. Not until the past year, however, has there been 
attempted a state-wide corn judging contest where the winning 
teams of the several sections of the state could be brought to- 
gether for a ‘‘tryout of brains’’ in selecting good seed corn. 
This event was staged last winter by the Wisconsin Experiment 
Association in conjunction with the Annual Live Stock Judging 
Contest, Mr. T. L. Bewick, State Leader of Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs, being in charge and assisted by Professor R. A. Moore 
and his able force of assistants. The contest was a decided suc- 
cess and received very favorable comments from members of the 
Association. It will be continued another year with probably 
added features. 

The holding of the contest during the time of the Annual 
Meeting of the Association affords a great opportunity for these 
boys to see the best grain exhibit the state can put up. Specially 
conducted excursions through the exhibit rooms were a part of 
last year’s program, together with lectures and discussions on 
the judging of grains. 
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The contest proved to be very close and a number of expert 
corn judges were discovered. The decision of the judges an- 
nounced at the final meeting by Professor Moore was the crown- 
ing feature of the contest. From among the fifty boys who took 
part, the winners were asked to stand, amid the cheers of their 
fellow contestants. A silver eup, together with other valuable 
prizes, was offered by the Association, and the following is a 
list of the winners and their score as graded by the judges. 





THE CHAMPION TEAM 


TEAM PRIZES 


School Score Prize 
1st Team—Marinette County School of Agriculture 2212 Silver Cup 
2nd Team—Milwaukee County School of Agriculture 2175 $5.00 
3rd Team—Walworth High School................ 2135 Honorable 

mention 


INDIVIDUAL PRIZES 


School * Score Prize 

tst Prize—Edmund Lindow, Plymouth, Wis. 
Plymouth High Schoolv;... 246144 877 $5.00 

2nd Prize—Rexford Crothers, Kilbourn, Wis. 
Kilbourn High School...... Cs ares ars 834 $3.00 


The next ten prizes consisted of enough corn to plant one acre. 

1. Vilas Suttle, Onalaska, Wis.—La Crosse County School of 
Agriculture. . 

2. Harry Treleven, Omro, Wis.—Omro High School. 

3. Earl Fahland, Frederick, Wis. Frederick High School. 

4. Ernest Heggestad, Blanchardville, Wis.—Blanchardville 
High School. 
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5. R. Klussendorf, Wauwatosa, Wis.—Milwaukee Co. School 
of Agriculture. 

6. H. Loomis, Marinette, Wis.—Marinette County School of 
Agriculture. 

7. Geo. Levy, Wauwatosa, Wis.—Milwaukee County School 
of Agriculture. 

8. Bert Schrader, Omro, Wis.—Omro High School. 

9. Walter Schawbe, Walworth, Wis.—Walworth High 
School. 

10. Emil Jensen, Marinette, Wis.—Marinette Co. School of 
Agriculture. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE 
COUNTY ORDERS OF THE WISCONSIN 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Article I—Name. The organization shall be known as the .......... 
§ Nevsisteeeistaien shes County Order of the Wisconsin Experiment Association. 

Article II.—Object. The object of this organization shall be to pro- 
mote the agricultural interests of the County and State in general. 

1st. By cooperating with the Experiment Association in growing 
and disseminating pure bred seed grains. 

2nd. By having Associations’ exhibits at agricultural fairs. 

3rd. By having annual meetings in order to report and discuss 
topics beneficial to the members of the Order. 

Article III—Membership. 1. Any person may become a member 
of this Order who has taken a course in the College of Agriculture at 
Madison or at any place in the State under the jurisdiction of the Col- 
lege. 

2. Any one who is interested in pure bred grains and live stock or 
in progressive farming in general may become a member of this 
Order. 

3. Honorary membership may be conferred upon anyone interested 
in progressive agriculture by a majority vote at any annual or special 
meeting. 

Article IV.—Dues. A fee of fifty cents shall be collected from each 
member annually. 

Article V—Officers. The officers of this Order shall consist of a 
President, Vice President and Secretary-Treasurer, whose terms of 
office shall be one year, or until their successors are elected. 

Article VI—Duties of Officers. 1. It shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent to preside at all meetings of the Order and to enforce the observ- 
ance of such rules and regulations as will be for the best interest of 
the organization; to appoint all regular committees as he may deem 
expedient for the welfare of the Order. 

2. In the absence of the President, the Vice President shall preside 
and perform the duties of the President. 
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3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep the records of all meetings 
and proceedings of the Order, also the names of all members and their 
addresses. He shall also keep the funds of the Order, collect all fees, 
pay all debts, and shall submit a written statement of all moneys re- 
ceived and paid out by him and shall balance his books not later than 
one month before the annual meeting. 

Article VII—Disbursements. The funds of the Order shall be used 
to defray expenses or by vote of the Order for such purposes as will 
advance the agricultural interests of the Order and shall be paid out 
cnly upon an order signed by the President and countersigned by the 
Secretary. 

Article VIII—Amendments. This constitution may be amended at 
any meeting, by a two-thirds vote of the members of the Order present. 


BY-LAWS 


Article I—The officers of this Order shall be elected by ballot at the 
annual meeting. 

Article II—This Order shall be governed by Roberts’ Rules of Order. 

Article III—All members joining at the organization of this Order 
shall be known as Charter Members. 

Article 1V—The time and place of holding the annual meeting shall 
be determined by the officers. 

PUI, CdR he oes See les waLOy oes 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE 
TOWNSHIP AGRICULTURAL CLUBS 


ARTICLE I. NAME 
The organization shall be known as the (Name of township) Agri- 
cvitural Club. ; 


ARTICLE II. OBpgsgect 


The object of this organization shall be to promote the agricultural 
interests of the town, county, and state. 

Ist. By cooperating with the County Order and State Experiment 
Association in growing and disseminating pure bred seed grains. 

2nd. By having town and individual exhibits at County Fairs and 
cther agricultural exhibitions. a? 

3rd. By having at least one annual meeting and several special 
meetings in order to report and discuss topics beneficial to the mem- 
bers of the club. 

4th. The special meetings should be social in character and the 
program shall consist of debates, discussions, readings, together with 
vocal and instrumental music. 


ARTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP 


1. Any person may become a member of this township club who 
is especially interested in agriculture. 

2. Honorary membership may be conferred upon anyone interested 
in progressive agriculture by a majority vote at any annual or special 
meeting. 


ARTICLE IV. Dvsgs 
A fee of twenty-five cents shall be collected from each member an- 
nually. 


ARTICLE V. OFFICERS 


The officers of this organization shall consist of a President, Vice . 
President, and Secretary-Treasurer, whose term of office shall be one 
year, or until their successors are elected. 


- 
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ARTICLE VI. DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


1. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings 
of the club and to enforce the observation of such rules and regula- 
tions as will be for the best interest of the organization, to appoint 
all regular committees as he may deem expedient for the welfare of 
the Association. 

2. In the absence of the President the Vice President shall preside 
and perform the duties of the President. 

3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep the records of all meetings 
and proceedings of the club, also the names of all members and their 
addresses. He shall also keep the funds of the club, collect all fees, 
pay all debts, and shall submit a written statement of all moneys re- 
ceived and paid out by him and shall balance his books not later than 
one month before the annual meeting. 


ARTICLE VII. DISBURSEMENTS 


The funds of the club shall be used to defray its expenses or by vote 
ef the club for such purposes as will advance the agricultural inter- 
ests of the organization and shall be paid out only upon an order 
signed by the President and countersigned by the Secretary. 


_ ARTICLE VIII. AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended at any meeting by a two-thirds 
vote of the members of the club present. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I. 


The officers of this club shall be elected by ballot at the annual 
meeting. 


ARTICLE II. 


This club shall be governed by Roberts’ Rules of Order. The Secre- 
tary shall report the organization of the club with names and ad- 
dresses of officers to the Secretary of the county order and the Secre- 
tary of the state association immediately after organization and all 
changes annually in officers thereafter. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Potato DesiccaTING F'AcTORIES AND FLOUR Propucting MILs 


WHEREAS, recent reports of the Department of Agriculture 
and of the International Institute of Agriculture indicate the 
most serious shortages of most cereals. The amount on hand has 
not kept pace with the increase in population. To better this 
condition and save the flour producing cereals for our armies 
- 1s our earnest aim. Through many tests it has been found that 
all articles of pastry can partially be made from potato flour, 
and there is no good reason why desiccated potatoes can not 
be used widespread in America as they are now used in Europe 
and thus save a large part of the crop which goes to waste an- 
nually. Therefore, 

Br 1t REso.ven, that this Association recommend to the United 
‘States Government the establishment of potato flour and desiccat- 
ing plants in a sufficient number of states to provide flour and 
dried potato products from this farm crop. 


THE CoMMON BARBERRY 


WHEREAS, In view of the present urgent need for food grain 
production it is important that losses be prevented wherever 
possible. The great losses from grain rusts are well-known, In- 
asmuch as a large proportion of plant pathologists hold the 
common barberry to be a prolific source of trouble and so wide- 
spread as to call for their removal, and that additional plant- 
ings of the barberry should cease. 

Br Ir Resouvep, that this association pledges its most serious 
consideration of this subject and immediate action to prevent 
by all practical means the extension of rust. 
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STANDARD SEED CoRN VALUES 


WHEREAS, numerous complaints have come to members of the 
Experiment Association of exorbitant prices charged for seed 
corn. 

Bre it Reso_vep: that this Association in annual meeting 
assembled strongly condemn such practice on the part of seed 
growers or seed dealers. We feel there should not be an attempt 
to ask exorbitant prices for seed and take advantage of the situ- 
ation at this trying time. Prices should be formulated on plans 
suggested by the Government on costs, plus ten per cent profit. 
We further feel keenly that costs to the planter may be fair and 
reasonable so that all may be able to increase the food output 
of the country. 

Committee on Resolutions, 
JAMES B. CHEESMAN, Chairman. 
C. P. Norcorp, 
Henry E. KRvuEGER. 


County AGRICULTURAL ADVISERS 


This Association records its strong appreciation of the work 
of County Agricultural Advisers: and urges their employment 
in a more extended territory as one of the most potent means of 
increasing the crop yields of Wisconsin. 


Sweet CLOvER PLANT 


The imperative needs of increased yields of animal products 
of all kinds invites the attention of every live stock grower to 
leguminous plants. In this species of fodder crops sweet clover 
claims a prominent place; and its recent crop records and work 
in the live stock field have proved it a most economic plant. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


Peter C. Swartz, treasurer, reported on the financial condi- 
tion of the association as follows: 


Balance in association treasury, Feb. 11, 1917_______ $ 480.35 
Receipts). Feb..115.1917-to Feb,8, 19182062 2a eee 1,559.73 
Total receipts om-hand:Web...8) 1918.74.52 5- ee $2,040.08 
Total disbursements Feb. 11, 1917 to Feb. 8, 1918___ 880.09 
Balance in association treasury, Feb. 8, 1918________ $1,159.99 


SECRETARY » REPOR EG 


R. A. Moore, secretary, reported on the use and condition of 
state funds. He reported as follows: 


Balance in state treasury Feb. 11, 1917_____________ $2,558.34 
State appropriation, July 1, 1917_----2_-2__s-_e 5,000.00 
Total .£0-3) <p chekneBene alae ees ee ee $7,558.34 
Total disbursements, Feb. 11, 1917 to Feb. 8, 1918____ 5,028.22 
Balance in state treasury Feb. 8, 1918______________ $2,530.12 


The itemized financial reports are on file for inspection in the 
office of the association. 
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PREMIUM AWARDS 


AT ANNUAL PURE BRED GRAIN SHOW 
Feb. 7-9, 1918 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, MADISON, WIS. 


Ears Silver King (Wisconsin No. 7) Corn, North Section 
First—A. G. Ruemmele & Sons, Hudson 


Ears Early Yellow Dent (Wisconsin No. 8) Corn, North Section 
First—Fred Cisar, Oconto, R. 2 


Ears Golden Glow (Wisconsin No. 12) Corn, North Section 
First—A. G. Ruemmele & Sons, Hudson 
Second—Wm. Ohlfs, Crivitz. 


Ears (Wisconsin No. 25), Corn, North Section 
First—C. A. Correll, Crivitz 
Second—J. Carstens, Crivitz 


Ears Silver King (Wisconsin No. 7) Corn, South Section 
First—John Bendel, Stoddard, R. 1. 
Second—Kaltenberg & Sons, Waunakee. 
Third—Henry Lunz, Portage 
Fourth—wWalter J. Steinhoff, Platteville 
Fifth—Jos. A. Brunker, Ridgeway 


Ears Early Yellow Dent (Wisconsin No. 8) Corn, South Section 
First—Lang Bros., Jefferson. 
Second—H. E. Krueger, Beaver Dam 


Ears Golden Glow (Wisconsin No. 12) Corn, South Section 
First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 
Second—Jos. A. Brunker, Ridgeway 
Third—Jippa Wielinga, Midway 
Fourth—FIrank Violett, Onalaska, R. 1. 
Fifth—Lang Bros., Jefferson 


Ears Clark’s Yellow Dent (Wisconsin No. 1) Corn, Any Part of 
State 
First—Elmer Biddick, Livingston 
Second—H. E. Krueger, Beaver Dam 


Ears Tools North Star (Wisconsin No. 11) Corn, Any Part of 
State 
First—Noyes Raessler, Beloit 
Second—H. E, Krueger, Beaver Dam 
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10 Ears Murdock (Wisconsin No. 13) Corn, Any Part of State 
First—Noyes Raessler, Beloit 
Second—Leo Brueckner, Jefferson 
Third—Arthur O. Popp, Jefferson 
Fourth—wW. E. Colladay, McFarland 
Fifth—Albert C. Wollin, Johnson Creek 


10 Ears 8 Row Red, Yellow or Smut Nose Flint Corn, Any Part of 
State 
First—H. E. Krueger, Beaver Dam 
Second—Albert C. Wollin, Johnson Creek 
Third—Harry Pralle, La Crosse, R. 3 


10 Ears 8 Row White Flint Corn, Any Part of State 
First—H. E. Krueger, Beaver Dam 


19 Ears Pop Corn, Any Part of State 
First—Wm. Moos, Onalaska, R. 1 
Second—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 
Third—Garrett Westerhouse, Onalaska 
Fourth—Arthur O. Popp, Jefferson. 


Single Ear Dent Corn, Any Variety, Any Part of State 
First—Frederick Hoffman, Holmen 
Second—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 
Third—Jos. A. Brunker, Ridgeway 
Fourth—J. Emmett Brunker, Ridgeway 
Fifth—Arthur O. Popp, Jefferson 


50 ears Silver King (Wisconsin No. 7) Corn, Any Part of State 
First—J. R. Thorpe, Beloit, R. 29 
Second—Otto Wolfe, La Crosse 
Third—Ed. Peters, La Crosse, R. 2 
Fourth—oO. J. Emmert, Johnson Creek 
Fifth—John Bendel, Stoddard, R. 1 


50 Ears Golden Glow (Wisconsin No. 12) Corn, Any Part of State 
First—Jos. A. Brunker, Ridgeway 
Second—Noyes Raessler, Beloit 
Third—John Van Loon, La Crosse 
Fourth—Otto Wolfe, La Crosse, R. 2 
Fifth—Jippa Wielinga, Midway 


Peck of Wisconsin Pedigree or Oderbrucker ,. Barley 
First—Minnie L. Krueger, Beaver Dam 
Second—R. Kressin, Cedarburg 
Third—Noyes Raessler, Beloit 
Fourth—Adam Holzschuh, So. Kaukauna, R. 14. 
Fifth—Wm. J. Clemmens, Kansasville 


Peck Two Row Barley 
First—-H. E. Krueger, Beaver Dam 


Peck Wisconsin Pedigree No. 1 Oats 
First—Albert Baumgartner, Wrightstown 
Second—Frank J. Gaspar, Rockland 
Third—Morrisey Bros., Arena 
Fourth—Adam Holzschuh, So. Kaukauna, R. 14 
Fifth—J. L. Krause, Beaver Dam 
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Peck Pedigree No. 5 or Swedish Select Oats (Wisconsin No. 4) 
First—Minnie L. Krueger, Beaver Dam 
Second—Frank J. Gasper, Rockland 
Third—Chas. J. Nieman, Cedarburg 
Fourth—H. W. Whitehead, Rockland 
Fifth—Ed. Peters, La Crosse, R. 2. 


. Peck Pherson or Sixty Day Oats 

First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 
Second—Peter Dengel, La Crosse, R. 1 
Third—J. L. Krause, Beaver Dam 
Fourth—Lang Bros., Jefferson 
Fifth—H. E. Krueger, Beaver Dam 


Peck Any Other Variety of Oats 
First—W. E. Colladay, McFarland 
Second—Herman Schoeneck, Enterprise 
Third—De Witt Damp, Dane 
Fourth—Joseph Waski, Stevens Point 
Fifth—Albert C. Wollin, Johnson Creek 


Peck Winter Wheat 
First—Arthur O. Popp, Jefferson 
Second—Jos. A. Brunker, Ridgeway 
Third—Gilbert Jaeger, Ixonia 
Fourth—J. Emmett Brunker, Ridgeway 
Fifth—Albert Meyer, Beaver Dam 


Peck Spring Wheat 
First—Minnie L. Krueger, Beaver Dam 
Second—Chris Michelson, Hazelhurst 
Third—Edgar Huebbe, Beloit 
Fourth—Julius Brue, De Forest 
Fifth—W. W. Winter, Eau Claire 


Peck Wisconsin Pedigree Winter Rye 
First—Arthur O. Popp, Jefferson 
Second—R. Kressin, Cedarburg, R. 2 
Third—Geo. H. Leonard, Jefferson, R. 1 
Fourth—Fred Sweniger, Peshtigo 
Fifth—Fred Rebensdorf, Fairchild 


Peck Medium Red Clover Seed 
First—Fay Brothers, New Richmond 
Second—Adam Holzschuh, So. Kaukauna, R. 14 
Third—Fred Cisar, Oconto, R. 2 
Fourth—oO. J. Emmert, Johnsons Creek 
Fifth—J. Emmet Brunker, Ridgeway 


Peck Mammoth Clover Seed 
First—J. L. Krause, Beaver Dam 
Second—A. G. Ruemmele & Sons, Hudson 
Third—Stanley Sebion, Westby 
Fourth—Selmer Oberson, Westby 
Fifth—P. S. Graham, Fennimore 


Peck Alsike Clover Seed 
First—Joe Haight, Madison, R. 4 
Second—H. C. Hansen, Spooner 
Third—Otto Wolfe, La Crosse, R. 2 
Fourth—Geo. H. Leonard, R. 1, Jefferson 
Fifth—Julius Brue, De Forest 


5—E. A. 
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Peck Timothy Seed 
First—P. S. Graham, Fennimore 
Second—Adam Holzschuh, So. Kaukauna, R. 14 
Third—Peter Trapp, Columbus 
Fourth—A. G. Ruemmele & Sons, Hudson 


Peck Alfalfa Seed 
(No entries) 


Peck Silver Hull Buckwheat 
First—H. E. Krueger, Beaver Dam 
Second—Frank J. Gasper, Rockland 
Third—H. E. Parsons, Crivitz 


Peck Japanese Buckwheat 
First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 
Second—H. H. Krueger, Beaver Dam 
Third—J. L. Krause, Beaver Dam 


Peck Black Soy Beans 
First—Emil Jensen, Athelstane 
Second—Geo. Batty, Poynette 
Third Albert Dettman, Marinette, R. 1 
Fourth—Henry Lunz, Portage 
Fifth—H. E. Parsons, Crivitz 


Peck Green Soy Beans 
(No entries) 


Peck Yellow Soy Beans 
Iirst—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 
Second—Garrett Westerhouse, Onalaska 
Third—Wm. J. Clemmens, Kansasville 
Fourth—R. Kressin, Cedarburg, R. 2 


Peck Smooth or Wrinkled Peas 
First—Chas. J. Nieman, Cedarburg 
Second—Wm. R. Leonard, Jefferson, R. 1 
Third—Herman Schoeneck, Enterprise 
Fourth—H. E. Krueger, Beaver Dam 


Peck Green or Yellow Field Peas 
First—Herman Schoeneck, Enterprise 
Second—Max Groy, Pembine 
Third—Fred Sweniger, Peshtigo 
Fourth—Fay Bros., New Richmond 
Fifth—A. G@. Ruemmele & Sons, Hudson 


Sheaf Pedigree or Oderbrucker Barley 
First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 
Second—Otto Wolfe, La Crosse, R. 2 
Third—H. KE. Krueger, Beaver Dam 
Fourth—Lang Bros., Jefferson 
Fifth—Ed. Peters, La Crosse, R. 2 


Sheaf Two Row Barley 
First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 
Second—Herman Sechoeneck, Enterprise 
Third—Joseph Waski, Stevens Point 


by Aad 
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Sheaf Pedigree No. 1 Oats 
First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham. 
Second—H. E. Krueger, Beaver Dam 
Third—Wm. Moos, Onalaska, R. 1 
Fourth—Otto Wolfe, La Crosse, R. 2 
Fifth—J. L. Krause, Beaver Dam : 


Sheaf Swedish Select or Any Other Variety Oats 
First—Ed. Peters, La Crosse, R. 2 
Second—Wm. Moos, Onalaska, R. 1 
Third—J. L. Krause, Beaver Dam 
Fourth—Otto Wolfe, La Crosse, R. 2 
Fifth—H. E. Krueger, Beaver Dam ‘ 


Sheaf Winter Wheat 
First—Minnie L. Krueger, Beaver Dam 
Second—Noyes Raessler, Beloit 
Third—Lang Bros., Jefferson 
Fourth—H. E. Krueger, Beaver Dam. 
Fifth—J. L. Krause, Beaver Dam 


Sheaf Spring Wheat 
First—Wm. Moos, Onalaska, R. 1 
Second—J. L. Krause, Beaver Dam 
Third—A. G. Ruemmele & Sons, Hudson 
Fourth—Noyes Raessler, Beloit 
Fifth—Ed. Peters, La Crosse, R. 2 


Sheaf Pedigree Rye 
First—Otto Wolfe, La Crosse, R. 2 
Second—Arthur O. Popp, Jefferson 
Third—H. E. Krueger, Beaver Dam 
Fourth—Noyes Raessler, Beloit 
Fifth—Ed. Peters, La Crosse, R. 2 


Bundle of Alfalfa 
First—John Hesprich, Lomira 
Second—Wm. Moos, Onalaska 
Third—Hiram Michels, Peebles 
Fourth—Arthur O. Popp, Jefferson 
Fifth—H. E. Krueger, Beaver Dam 


Best Exhibit of three cuttings of Alfalfa 
First—Arthur O. Popp, Jefferson 
Second—H. E. Krueger, Beaver Dam 
Third—Wwm. Moos, Onalaska, R. 1 
Fourth—Stanley Sebion, Westby 


Bundle of Red Clover 
First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 
Second—wWalter J. Steinhoff, Platteville 
Third—J. L. Krause, Beaver Dam 
Fourth—Wm. Moos, Onalaska 
Fifth—Wm. J. Clemmens, Kansasville 


Bundle of Mammoth Clover 
First—Stanley Sebion, Westby 
Second—H. E. Krueger, Beaver Dam 
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Bundle of Alsike Clover 
First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 
Second—Wm. Moos, Onalaska, R. 1 
Third—J. L. Krause, Beaver Dam 
Fourth—Lang Bros., Jefferson 
Fifth—H. E. Krueger, Beaver Dam 


Bundle of Timothy 
First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 
Second—Wm. Moos, Onalaska, R. 1 
Third—J. L. Krause, Beaver Dam 
Fourth—Arthur O. Popp, Jefferson 
Fifth—Walter J. Steinhoff, Platteville 


Bundle of Sudan Grass 
First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 
Second—J. L. Krause, Beaver Dam 
Third—H. E. Krueger, Beaver Dam 


Bundle of Soy Beans 
First—Minnie L. Krueger, Beaver Dam 
Second—Otto Wolfe, La Crosse, R. 2 
Third—H. E. Krueger, Beaver Dam 
Fourth—Herman Schoeneck, Enterprise 
Fifth—Harry Pralle, La Crosse, R. 3 


HONORARY CLASSES 


10 Ears Clark’s Yellow Dent (Wisconsin No. 1) Corn 
First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 
Second—J. R. Thorpe, Beloit, R. 29 


10 Ears Silver King (Wisconsin No. 7) Corn 
First—J. R. Thorpe, Beloit, R. 29 


10 Ears Early Yellow Dent (Wisconsin No. 8,) Corn 
First—Noyes Raessler, Beloit 
Second—John Van Loon, La Crosse 


10 Ears Golden Glow (Wisconsin No. 12) Corn 
First—J. Emmett Brunker, Ridgeway 
Second—Noyes Raessler, Beloit 
Third—John Vian Loon, La Crosse 


10 Ears Any Variety 8 Row Flint Corn 
First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham: 
Second—Arthur O. Popp, Jefferson 


Peck Pedigree or Oderbrucker Barley 
First—H. E. Krueger, Beaver Dam 
Second—Adam Holzschuh, So. Kaukauna, R. 14 


Peck Pedigree No. 1 Oats 
First—H. T. Draheim, Distheth 
Second—Noyes Raessler, Beloit 
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Peck Pedigree No. 5 or Swedish Select Oats 
First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 
Second—Chris. Michelson, Hazelhurst 


Peck Winter Wheat 
First—J. L. Krause, Beaver Dam 
Second H. E. Krueger, Beaver Dam 
Third—Noyes Raessler, Beloit 





Peck Spring Wheat 
First—H. E. Krueger, Beaver Dam 


Peck Pedigree Rye 
First—Noyes Raessler, Beloit 
Second—Edward Whitemore, Wausau, R. 2 
Third—H. E. Krueger, Beaver Dam 


SWEEPSTAKES CLASS 
Best Peck Spring Wheat 
First—Minnie L. Krueger, Beaver Dam 


Best Peck Pedigree Rye 
First—Noyes Raessler, Beloit 


Best Peck Wisconsin Pedigree No. 1, Oats 
First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 


Best Peck Wisconsin Pedigree No. 5 Oats 
: First—Minnie L. Krueger, Beaver Dam 


Best Peck Wisconsin Pedigree Barley 
First—Minnie L. Krueger, Beaver Dam 


Best 10 Ears Silver King Corn of entire Show 
First—J. R. Thorpe, Beloit, R. 29 


Best 10 Ears Yellow Dent Corn of entire Show 
First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 


Best 50 Ears Silver King Corn 
First—J. R. Thorpe, Beloit, R. 29 


Grand Champion 10 Ears Dent Corn of Entire Show 
First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 
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COUNTY ORDERS OF THE WISCONSIN 
EXPERIMENT ASSOCIATION AND 
OFFICERS WHO GUIDE THEM 


Barron County 


President—Wm. Bartlett, Barron, Wis. 
Vice President—W. H. Clark, Rice Lake. 
Seeretary-Treasurer—R, L. Cuff, Barron. 


Brown County 


President—George O. Lucia, Green Bay, R. F. D. No. 8. 
Vice President—Frank Blonde, Green Bay, R F. D. No. 1. 
Secretary—J. B. Brockman, De Pere. 

Treasurer—Louis Hensen, West De Pere, .R. -E. D. Nemes 


Burnett County 


President—A. J. Dufty, Webster. 
Vice President—E. R. Reitan, Leef. 
Secretary-Treasurer—G. M. Briggs, Grantsburg. 


Calumet County 


President—Theodore Christeph, Chilton. 
Vice President—John Salm, Chilton; “R-.F: D: 
Secretary-Treasurer—Royal Klofanda. 


Clark County 


President—Fred Sears, Neillsville, R. F. D. 2. 
Vice President—J. E. Counsell, Neillsville, R. 1. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Geo. E. Crothers, Neillsville. 


Columbia County 


President—F. E. Bell, Columbus. 
Vice President—August Soldner, Reeseville. 
Secretary-Treasurer—kE. J. Fritz, Columbus, R. 3. 


Dane County 


President—Otto Toepfer, Madison, R. F. D. 
Vice President—J. F. Koltes, Dane. 
Secretary-Treasurer—C, W. Gehrand, Madison. 
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Dodge County 


President—H. E. Krueger, Beaver Dam. 
Vice President—W. E. Bussewitz, Juneau. 
Secretary-Treasurer—A. H. Kuhlman, Juneau. 


Eau Claire County 


President—Chas. L. Koll, Eau Claire, R. F. D. 
Vice President—J. H. Halbert, Augusta. 
Secretary-Treasurer—A. C. Russell, Augusta. 


Fond du Lac County 


President—L. B. Cummings, Fond du Lac. 
Vice President—W. A. Lawson, Rosendale. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Frank J. Donovan, Van Dyne. 


Forest County 


Secretary-Treasurer—J. Swenehart, Crandon. 


Grant County 


President—W. J. Steinhoff, Platteville. 
Vice President—Chas. Wilkins, Platteville. 
Secretary-Treasurer—J. C. Brockert, Platteville. 


Green County 


President—M. L. Karney, Brodhead. 
Vice President—Wm, Smiley, Albany. 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. Tochterman, Jr., Monroe. 


Green Lake County 


President——-W. F. Kolb, Berlin. 
Secretary—Wnm. Michaels, Berlin. 
Treasurer—Chas. Gibbard, Berlin. 


Iowa County 


President—Otto Oimoen, Barneveld. 
Vice President—Joe Brunker, Ridgeway. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Jesse A. Van Natta, Dodgeville. 


Jackson County 


President—C. S. Ristow, Black River Falls. 
Vice President—P. A. Hemmy, Humbird. 
Secretary-Treasurer—L. H. Robbins, Black River Falls. 


Jefferson County 


President—Geo. Leonard, Jefferson. 
Vice President—Arthur O. Popp, Jefferson. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Raymond Lang, Jefferson. 
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Kenosha County 


President—H. H. Lois, Camp Lake. 
Vice President— 
Secretary-Treasurer—L. J. Morin, Kenosha. 


Kewaunee County 


President—W. C. Katel, Kewaunee, R. F. D. 1. 
Vice President—J. H. Koss, Kewaunee, R. F. D. 1. 
Secretary-Treasurer—A. M. Schmutzer, Kewaunee, Wis. 


La Crosse County 


President—Wm. Moos, Onalaska. 


Vice President—Peter Dengel, La Crosse, R. F. D. No. 


Secretary-Treasurer—T. H. Campion, Onalaska. 


La Fayette County 


President—H. D. Schreiter, Darlington. 
Vice President—John Stephenson, Darlington. 
Secretary-Treasurer—W. W. Woolworth, Darlington. 


Langlade County 


President—Geo. Wunderlich, Elmhurst. 
Vice President—Chas. Schotte, Antigo, R. F. D. 5. 
Secretary-Treasurer—F. G. Swoboda, Antigo. 


Lincoln County 


President—A. H. Morse, Tomahawk. 
Secretary-Treasurer—A. H. Cole, Merrill. 


Manitowoc County 


President—A. H. Bauer, Manitowoc. 
Vice President—Torris Geraldson, Manitowoc. 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Meisnest, Manitowoc. 


Marathon County 


President—Fred Bandy, Wausau, R. F. D. 2. 
Vice President—Mike Bauman, Marathon. 
Secretary-Treasurer—A. G. Burg, Wausau. 


Marinette County 


President—Fred Sweningson, Peshtigo. 
Vice President—J. A. Tiedjens, Marinette. 
Secretary-Treasurer—D. S. Bullock, Marinette. 


Milwaukee County 


President—W C. Schroeder, Elm Grove. 

Vice President—Nels Guenther, So. Milwaukee. 
Secretary-Treasurer—F, J. Sievers, Wauwatosa. 
Asst. Sec.—H. F. Schroeder, Sta. D., Milwaukee. 
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Monroe County 


President—C. F. Hansen, Sparta. 
Vice President—L. A. Miller, Sparta. 
Secretary-Treasurer—C, E. Hitchcock, Sparta. 


Oconto County 


President—Wm. Hinker, R. 1, Oconto. 
Vice-President—Henry Doyle, R. 38, Octonto Falls. 
Secretary-Treasurer —Robert Amundson, Oconto. 


Oneida County 


President—W. P. Jewell, Rhinelander. 
Vice President—Geo. Burkhart, Rhinelander. 
Secretary-Treasurer—W. D. Juday, Rhinelander. 


Ozaukee County 


President—Wm. J. Bichler, Belgium. 
Vice President—Chas. J. Nieman, Cedarburg. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Richard F. Beger, Fredonia. 


Pierce County 


President—W. O. Peirce, River Falls. 
Vice President—Ed. Campbell, Ellsworth. 
Secretary-Treasurer—W. W. Clark, Ellsworth. 


Polk County 


President—Vernon A. Miller, Osceola. 
Vice President—Geo. Clark, Dresser Jct. 
Secretary-Treasurer—J. S: Klinka, Balsam Lake. 


Price County 


President—Geo, Lawton, Park Falls. 
Vice President—C. A. Peterson, Prentice. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Griffiith Richards, Phillips. 


Racine County 


President—James B. Cheesman, Racine. 
Vice President—C. C. Gittings, Racine. 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. E. Fawcett, Rochester. 


Asst. Secretary-Treasurer—Arthur E. Skewes, Union Grove. 


Richland County 


President—J. R. Thorpe, Beloit. 
Vice President—H. T. Draheim, Gotham. 
Secretary-Treasurer—H,. L. Post, Sextonville. 


Rock County 


President—Noyes Raessler, Beloit. 
Vice President—Floyd Hubbard, Evansville. 
Secretary-Treasurer—J. R. Cranston, Beloit. 
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St. Croix County 


President—R. W. Brunner, Hudson. 
Vice President—-P. A. Paulson, Hudson. 
Secretary—Wm. Schwandt, Deer Park. 
Treasurer—Chas, Stiles, Hudson. 


Sauk County 


President—Albert Wickern, Baraboo. 
Vice President—R. J. Martiny, Baraboo. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Geo. W. Davies, North Freedom. 


Sawyer County 


President—Jens Uhrenholdt, Hayward. 
Vice President—Al Fiedler, Raddison. 
Secretary-Treasurer—C, P. West, Hayward. 


Shawano County. 


President—Dr. B. Royer, Shawano, Wis. 
Vice President— R. Muscavitch, Shawano, Wis. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Morton Moore, R. 3, Shawano, Wis. 


Sheboygan County 


President—Arthur Zelm, Plymouth. 
Vice President—A. Miller, Plymouth. 
Secretary-Treasurer—W. G. Streiber, Elkhart Lake. 


SUPERIOR ORDER 


Ashland, Bayfield and Douglas Counties 


President—A. H. Wright, Ashland. 

Vice President—Abraham Anderson, Ashland; R. No. 3 
Secretary—E. J. Delwiche, Ashland. 

Treasurer—V. E. Brubaker, Washburn. 

2nd Vice President—(Rep. Douglas Co.) Edward Vaughan. 


3rd Vice President—(Rep. Ashland Co.) S. H. Hanna. 


Taylor County 


President—John Gamper, Medford. 
Vice President—Chas, Ditzke, Stetsonville. 
Secretary-Treasurer—R. A. Kolb, Medford. 


Vernon County 


President—Nels O. Neprud, Coon Valley. 
Vice President—Cornelius Sebion, Westby. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Walter McClurg, Viroqua. 
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Walworth County 


President—Jesse S. Harris, Delavan. 
Vice President—Ross H. Ells, Darien. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Leslie Oldham, Elkhorn. 


Washburn County. 


President—M. W. Cadle, Shell Lake. 
Vice President—E. H. Allen, Shell Lake. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Ed. Rylander, Shell Lake. 


Waukesha County 


President—Sam L. Mann, Waukesha, R. 2. 
Vice President—Wm. J. Wright, Waukesha. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Dr. G. S. Love, Waukesha. 


Waushara County 


President—Tosten Thompson, Wautoma. 
Vice President—F. P. Moore, Hancock. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Supt. E. Coates, Wautoma. 


Winnebago County 


President—A. J. Cross, Allenville. 
Vice President—E. Race, Omro. 
Secretary-Treasurer— 


Wood County 


President—A. P. Bean, Vesper, R. F. D. 1. 
Vice President—J. F. Schmidt, Arpin, R. F. D. 2. 
Secretary-Treasurer—W. W. Clark, Grand Rapids. 


County Orders which have been organized since the last an- 
nual report was issued :— 


Door County 


President—Frank Krueger Forestville. 

lst Vice President—C. F. Martens, Egg Harbor. 

2nd Vice President—Julius Hass, Ellison Bay. 

3rd Vice President—Ole Erickson, R. F. D., Washington Island. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Moulton B. Goff, Sturgeon Bay. 


Juneau County 


President—Claude Hale, Mauston. 
Vice President—James Mackenzie, Mauston. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Lewis P. Hanson, Mauston. 


Alfalfa Session 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Perer C. Swartz, Waukesha. 


Members of the Alfalfa Order: 

I heartily welcome you all to this annual meeting, and I hope 
it may not only entertain you but inspire you to greater zeal and 
efficiency in starting and growing more alfalfa in this great 
Badger State. You may ask why it is so essential to grow more 
alfalfa when it is a known fact that the world’s granary bin will 
be swept clean before the new crop is harvested. Scores of 
things point to alfalfa as the foremost, essential and patriotic 
crop for Badger farmers to adopt and grow. Every new idea 
or thing like alfalfa that has benefited the world has to fight 
through three battles for its life. First, long we ridicule. 
Second, we discuss. Third, we adopt. It gives me great pleas- 
ure to announce at this time that alfalfa has won ,its fight in 
these three battles here in Wisconsin and we have adopted it. 
I am going to persuade you to grow more alfalfa, but it seems 
to me more like offering you gold nuggets and then begging you 
to accept them. Wisconsin is known the world over as a great 
dairy state. Why? Simply because we have turned towards 
dairying and put all our aim and efforts towards the dairy cow. 
We have adopted her as a co-worker on our farms. We have 
studied her from the tip of her horns to the last hair in her 
tail. We have so thoroughly studied her makeup so that by the 
looks of her head, body, milk veins, and udder, we can nearly 
tell whether she is a good cow or not. We have studied her 
farther than that. We now know her ancestors by heart for 
twenty-five years back. We have built splendid homes for her, 
equipped these homes with the latest conveniences, carpeted 
the floors and polished the ceilings and every day have given her 
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a manicuring and shampooing from head to foot. In many 
cases we are now testing her out and humanity is living with 
her in her stable, stuffing her for five hours and every sixth hour 
milking ; yes, in many barns cows are milked three and four 
times every twenty-four hours. Every detail about the dairy 
cow has been so closely studied through farm papers and our 
Agricultural College—talked, argued, and discussed at Farm- 
ers’ Institutes. The dairy cow tells us and shows us that the 
corn crop canned and dished out as silage is one of the best 
breakfast foods. Silage is not a balanced ration. The milk pail 
tells us that a homemade ‘‘sandwich”’ of alfalfa hay and corn 
silage makes a balanced ration. Thousands of farmers in Wis- 
consin have the dairy cows and the silos, but only a few have 
enough home grown alfalfa to make these ‘‘sandwiches.’’ Wis- 
eonsin is the greatest dairy state in the Union and has over 
1,500,000 dairy cows within its borders. In 1917 we raised only 
one ton of alfalfa hay to every seven dairy cows or four tons of 
alfalfa to every silo. We raised 15 tons of clover and timothy 
to every ton of alfalfa. Good clover hay with silage makes a 
fair sandwich, but timothy hay makes a poor sandwich and your 
stock soon shows what kind of sandwiches you are feeding them. 

These figures and rations are amazing. Something must be 
done at once. I now realize why our mail at Cornfalfa Farms 
is loaded down with so many inquiries for alfalfa hay, reading 
something like this: ‘‘I need 75 tons of alfalfa hay and my 
neighbors can use ten times that amount. How much can you 
furnish or where can we get this alfalfa hay?’’ Why do we 
face an alfalfa shortage? We have the people and soil but we 
have not adopted alfalfa as a co-worker. The alfalfa plant can 
be made to grow on every farm. What we need to know is how 
to grow and take care of it. Every farmer who is interested 
in growing alfalfa should join the Alfalfa Order and secure 
the eighty page booklet which this Order has just issued. It 
tells the plain truth about alfalfa in both story and pictures in 
such a way that everyone will understand. The time has come 
when no more free land can be grabbed and we must dig deeper 
for the fertility that lies underneath our farms. This reminds 
me of Ben F'ranklin’s maxim: 


Plow deep while sluggards sleep, 
And you will have corn to sell-and keep. 
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And I say the new proverb should read: 


Plow deep while slackers sleep, 
And we will soon have the Kaiser beat. 


The world has turned toward America to plead for help in 
order to save its people from the ravages of militarism. We 
have entered this terrible world-wide war with the determina- 
tion never to let up until we have accomplished our aim in for- 
ever abolishing militarism. American agriculture must supply 
enough food not only for our armies, but also for the armies of 
our Allies. That means larger yields on every farm, and larger 
yields means better farming. The Badger farmers can produce 
the highest yields and standards of foodstuffs in the least pos- 
sible time by playing the alfalfa game correctly. 

The things that alfalfa does for us on Cornfalfa Farms it will 
do anywhere in Wisconsin if you adopt the slogan we did years 
ago: ‘‘Get engaged to alfalfa,’’ and soon you will be the proud 
owners of two and three crops of alfalfa a year. Alfalfa in the 
summer time is: like milling bran in a flour mill. It gives us 
more and better feed and that means stock will be in better 
condition. Our markets call for the best quality of all kinds of 
live stock. It is essential that the cost of production be reduced 
to the lowest point and no other feed with a high protein con- 
tent can be produced as cheaply as alfalfa. This crop is worth 
all you ean get for it, but it gives the best returns if fed to live 
stock on the farm. A combination of corn silage and alfalfa 
hay forms a feeding stuff for dairy cows which cannot be excelled 
by any other feed. It increases the rapidity of growth in young 
animals and insures a greater milk production. Alfalfa speeds 
up everything we must produce quickly. It is simply a problem 
of addition: ‘‘More alfalfa, more production.’’ 

We have on our program Mr. Fred Hatch from Spring Grove, 
Illinois, who has had many years of experience in growing alfalfa 
and who will discuss in detail the methods used in growing al- 
falfa successfully. 

Before closing, I wish to call your attention again to the alfalfa 
booklet which has just been issued. Follow its instructions and | 
you will have no difficulty in getting a good stand and raising 
several crops of alfalfa each year. This booklet should be in 
the hands of every alfalfa grower in Wisconsin. 
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MORE AND BETTER FEED FROM FEWER 
ACRES. 


L. F. Graser, Secretary Alalfa Order 


It is a pleasure to come before you again at this—our sixth 
annual meeting. We organized in 1911 to build on a permanent 
and lasting basis a great alfalfa industry in the state of Wiscon- 
sin. And for what purpose more worthy and for what cause, 
more patriotic, could an organization stand for in the light of 
the present crisis. 

Alfalfa is our biggest and best feed producing hay and surely, 
the growing of more alfalfa where it can be produced success- 
fully is true patriotism in the strictest sense of the word. If 
there is any crop, which we can call unpatriotic in a time like 
this, it is that soil robbing, that.poor producing, feed-less crop, 
timothy. It is true, that timothy seldom winterkills and that 
there are conditions where timothy has its place but as a general 
proposition we cannot afford to fool around with a crop that 
produces so little, that gives us such meager returns for our labor 
and our effort as does timothy. 


‘‘Maxke Every Seep, Every Seconp AND Every CENT, Count”’ 


David Rankin of Tarkio, Missouri, was the wealthiest farmer 
in the world. His motto has the same significance today as it 
did in making his career the wonderful success it proved to be. 
It was this: ‘‘Make every seed, every second and every cent 
count.’? Are we making every seed, every cent and every second 
count when we use our high priced farm land, our high priced 
farm labor to grow and harvest such an inadequate feed as tim- 
othy hay? 

We may say it requires more labor to grow and harvest alfalfa 
and labor is scarce. That is true. It does take more labor to 
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handle thirty acres of alfalfa than it does thirty acres of timothy. 
But there is another way of looking at it. Supposing to winter 
the stock on a farm has required fifty tons of timothy hay which 
was produced on thirty acres of land. Would it not be far more 
profitable, from the labor standpoint, to secure fifty tons of hay 
with alfalfa produced on only fifteen acres of that same land? 
If labor were scarce we could turn the remaining fifteen acres 
into pasture and it would be clear profit. 

We are not making every second of our labor count when we 
put our high priced farm help at harvesting such an insufficient 
feed as timothy hay. It requires just as much time and effort 
to load a ton of alfalfa hay as it does a ton of timothy and when 
you haul a ton of alfalfa hay in your barn you have there twice 
the amount of feed and twice as good a feed for the same labor 
as would be required for a ton of timothy. 

More feed from fewer acres is one way of solving the labor 
problem and increasing food production at the same time. Al- 
falfa hay which today is worth from $30.00 and $40.00 a ton— 
think of it—from one and a half to two cents a pound—surely 
with this crop we can ‘‘make every seed, every cent and every 
second count.’’ 


WINTERKILLING PROBLEMS 


Since our organization began we have bent our energies in a 
common sensed encouragement of more alfalfa growing in Wis- 
consin by enlisting the cooperative efforts of our members in 
solving those problems which have heretofore limited the alfalfa 
acreage of this state. And it has not all been ‘‘sunshine and 
roses’’—for there are real problems in growing alfalfa which 
confront us today. Not the least of these is that of winterkill- 
ing. It has caused severe losses with both clover and alfalfa. 
Late fall cutting and pasturing have ruined many a good stand 
of alfalfa but even fields which were not pastured or cut late in 
the fall have succumbed to the rigors of severe alternate freez- 
ing and thawing winter and spring weather. Where this oc- 
curs there is only one solution of the difficulty—and that is to 
use only the seeds of the hardiest known varieties. 
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Grimm MaAaKkrs SHOWING 


Our Association has already distributed for experimental 
purposes to several hundred of our members, the Grimm variety 
of seed. One hundred five-pound samples of Grimm were sent 
out in 1916 for comparison with common alfalfa. While this 
test has so far passed through only one winter already visible 
evidences of the superiority of Grimm alfalfa have been reported 
by thirty-two farmers. Here are a few of the statements made. 


Grimm is fine. Common is almost an absolute failure.’’ 
‘‘Grimm plants are larger and stronger.’’ 


‘Grimm has a dark, strong green color. The common is a 
light green. I can see difference 80 rods away.’’ 

But Grimm alfalfa is expensive. It costs from 40 to 50 cents 
a pound. This year we are going to try out a plan which may 
effectually reduce the price of Grimm alfalfa seed from ten to 
fifteen cents a pound without reducing its winter resistant quali- 
ties. 


Try Out TURKESTAN IN MIXTURE 


The plan is to mix the Grimm seed half and half with Turke- 
stan. Understand that we do not recommend this as a general 
practice for it is as yet in the experimental stage but we do 
recommend that every member of the Alfalfa Order who will 
seed alfalfa next year should try out at least a limited amount 
of pure GRIMM and a limited amount of a half and half mix- 
ture of Grimm and Turkestan along side of whatever other kind 
of alfalfa seed they may desire to sow. This is an experiment 
. which requires no extra time or labor and that it is of vital im- 
portance we shall see. 


Where Turkestan Seed Comes From 

Approximately one-fifth of the alfalfa seed sown in this coun- 
try comes from abroad and of this quantity 95 per cent comes 
from Turkestan. Seed from Turkestan can be imported at a 
lower cost and price than seed from any other part of the world. 
In spite of its cheapness it has not been very popular in the mid- 
dle West or Eastern states. The United States Department of 
Agriculture has not endorsed it. It is criticized because of its 
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tendency to produce a rather scant third crop and rarely a 
fourth crop. 

In southern Illinois, Kentucky and other states with long sea- 
sons where alfalfa may produce four to six crops a year, it 18 
said that Turkestan alfalfa seed because of its cheapness has 
been sold to farmers as Common American grown seed. When it 
produced only two good crops and a fair third crop instead of 
the four and five good crops they were accustomed to obtain, it 
resulted in a storm of protest through the agricultural papers 
which made Turkestan alfalfa very unpopular. 


Our Experience With Turkestan 

In 1913, we were offered ten thousand pounds of very fine, 
clean, high germinating Turkestan alfalfa seed at $6.60 a bushel. 
Our Association was then buying Montana, Dakota, Nebraska 
and Kansas grown seed for experimental purposes. The Mon- 
tana seed cost us $10.50 a bushel. Our members wanted Mon- 
tana so we bought it. We turned down the cheaper Turkestan 
because of the unfavorable reports we had read and particularly 
the warnings of the United States Department of Agriculture 
on imported seed. 

However, we bought a few pounds to include it in our experi- 
mental plots. Here we met a real surprise. The Turkestan 
plot eame through the first winter in excellent shape as did the 
Montana, Kansas, Dakota, Nebraska, Grimm and Baltic plots 
seeded at the same time. Yields of the first two cuttings of 
Turkestan were somewhat higher than the common Western 
erown strains but the third crop was much shorter and yielded 
less hay than the others. In spite of abundant fall rains the 
Turkestan only grew an inch or two after the third cutting and 
soon turned brown while the Montana and other common varie- 
ties made a green fall growth of eight to ten inches. 

Ag we will all remember, the winter of 1915-1916 was very 
severe and resulted in a most serious winterkilling of alfalfa 
and clover fields known in this and other states. Much to our 
surprise the Turkestan plot come through this severe winter 
without any serious injury and was almost as good a stand as 
the Grimm while the Montana plots killed out from 40 to 76 per 
cent. This, to us, was remarkable. The seed which we could 
have bought at $6.60 a bushel proved much hardier than the 
higher priced Montana strains. 
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A Farmer’s Experience With Turkestan 

I was on the farm of Mr. Fred Dettwiler of Monroe, Wis- 
consin last July. He took me to an alfalfa field of about ten 
acres which was six years old. Up to a certain point on one 
side, the alfalfa had been practically all killed out last winter 
and was mostly blue grass. The remainder of the field came 
through in good shape. 

‘* What makes the differenee?’’ he asked me. ‘‘I don’t know’’ 
I replied, ‘‘but did you use the same kind of seed for the entire 
field.’” “Yes, I did,’’ he asserted, ‘‘but the part which has 
killed out was sown’with some Montana I had on hand from the 
year previous while the remainder of the field was seeded with 
seed that I bought as Montana alfalfa seed that same spring.’’ 

The situation was rather puzzling. ‘‘Did you ever notice, 
Mr. Dettwiler, that this part of the field which has not winter- 
killed always has made a shorter third erop and a much shorter 
fall growth than the alfalfa which has killed out so badly? I 
questioned. ‘‘I certainly have noticed that very plainly,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘and I have often wondered why it was that this alfalfa 
which has winterkilled so badly would grow from five to ten 
inches higher in the fall than the rest.’’? This statement threw 
some bright ight on the problem. ‘‘Mr. Dettwiler,‘‘ I said, ‘‘ The 
only explanation I can give you is that this short fall growing 
alfalfa which has come through the winter in such good condi- 
tion has acted just like the Turkestan variety, while the alfalfa 
which winterkilled was, in all probability, the real common Mon- 
tana strain. It is apparently, a very good illustration of the 
greater permanency and lasting qualities of the Turkestan com- 
pared with the common American variety.’’ 

These illustrations are given to show the hardiness and lasting 
qualities of Turkestan alfalfa but I again wish to emphasize 
that with us, Turkestan is still in the experimental stage espe- 
cially because of our lack of information as-to the climatic con- 
ditions under which the seed was raised. But it is observations 
like this which we feel warrant a thorough state wide trial of 
this variety. 


Importations Cut Off Due to War 
It seems that importations of Turkestan from abroad have 
been cut off on account of the war. At least there is little 
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Turkestan available in the United States at present and the price 
has gone up considerably. Our supply is limited but we will 
have sufficient to make a good thorough test. Probably millions 
of pounds of Turkestan seed have accumulated over in Turkestan 
and when the war is over it may be obtainable at a very low 
figure. When that time comes we ought to know fully the true 
value of the Turkestan. 


Do Not Recommend Turkestan Alone 

We do not advise sowing pure Turkestan seed because it pro- 
duces a rather poor third growth but we do believe that this 
difficulty can be satisfactorily overcome by mixing Grimm half 
cand half with Turkestan. | 


Reasons for Mixing 

First, we think that the mixture of half Grimm and half 
Turkestan may prove almost as hardy, productive and capable 
of living through hard winters, which kill out common alfalfa, 
as pure Grimm. 1 

Second, the mixture should make a good third crop in average 
years. 

Third, it costs less. The mixture of half Grimm and half 
Turkestan will cost from ten cents to fifteen cents a pound less 
than pure Grimm. 

Fourth, less seed is required with a mixture of Grimm and 
Turkestan because the plants of both of these varieties have more 
widely spreading crowns and roots than the common. We be- 
hheve with good favorable soil conditions and preparation six- 
teen pounds an acre is sufficient. Where alfalfa is grown for 
the first time or is not easy to grow, it is better to use twenty 
pounds an acre—especially if weeds are unusually abundant. 


Avoid Mixing Grimm with Common 

We do not advise mixing Grimm with common ordinary alfalfa 
because the Grimm seed coming from out West is more or less 
crossed anyway by insects with common alfalfa growing in the 
same vicinity as the Grimm fields. Common alfalfa is more 
easily winterkilled than either Grimm or Turkestan, therefore, 
let us not spoil our Grimm by mixing it with the less hardy ~ 
common. Turkestan with us has proven hardy and if mixed 
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with Grimm a good third crop should be obtained in average 
years which is not generally possible when pure Turkestan is 
grown. Surely this mixture is worth trying out. | 


Here Are Our Plans 

We hope to have the cooperation of every member who will 
sow alfalfa this spring in testing out this Turkestan mixture and 
the Grimm. We will send at: prices quoted either eight or six- 
teen or twenty-four pounds of pure Grimm and (with good soil 
preparation, enough for one-half or one or one and one-half 
acres) and eight, sixteen or twenty-four pounds of a half-and- 
half mixture of Grimm and Turkestan. Everybody ordering 
seed must take both kinds in any amounts above specified. We 
will send. the seed by parcels post or express prepaid, furnish 
all sacks and pay all shipping expenses. All orders for seed 
to conduct this experimental test must be sent in before March 
first. | 


How You Can Tell Turkestan 

While Grimm and common American grown alfalfa seed can- 
not be distinguished one from another, the Turkestan can gen- 
erally be quite readily identified by the character of the seed. 
It either has a rough surface or a dull grayish-appearance de- 
pending upon, whether or not it has been polished. You can 
generally tell the difference in the roughness of imported Turke- 
stan and Grimm or common by rubbing the seeds between your 
fingers. Turkestan practically always contains the ivory white 
seeds of Russian Knapweed which are seldom found in alfalfa 
seed of any other variety. They are considered harmless under 
our conditions. 


Purity of the Turkestan 

We must bear in mind that there are good and bad grades 
of Turkestan seed. It generally always has a good germination 
but the best grades will very often have just a trace of buck- 
horn weed seeds present. If we felt that a slight trace of this. 
weed seed in alfalfa would cause any serious difficulty we, of 
course, would not be instrumental in making our proposed dis- 
tribution. However, we have sown this variety containing a 
trace of buckhorn seeds, time and again, without ever having 
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found buckhorn plants appearing in the field. When buck- 
horn seeds are present in such very small quantities we have no 
fears or worry in sowing high grade Turkestan seed especially . 
when mixed half and half with clean Grimm seed. 


Adulteration Not to Be Encouraged 

We do not wish to encourage adulteration or mixing of seeds 
by seedsmen. We believe that the farmer should do his own 
mixing if any should be done. Fortunately, the harmless ivory 
white seeds of Russian Knapweed which are practically always 
present in Turkestan seed makes it possible to identify this seed 
in a mixture or otherwise. 


KANSAS SEED AS Goop AS MONTANA 


In 1914, our members very gladly cooperated in trying out 
Kansas grown alfalfa seed in comparison with the more expen- 
sive Montana alfalfa. These tests have now passed through 
three winters—that of 1915-1916 being very severe. The re- 
ports received give very strong evidence that there is little or 
no difference in the hardiness and yields of Montana and Kan- 
sas grown alfalfa seed. Of 114 reports only fourteen felt that 
the Montana stood the winters better than the Kansas. One 
hundred declared they could see no difference between these two 
strains. 

These results coincide exactly with our experiments on the 
Station Farm. The Kansas alfalfa with us has proven in every 
test to be as hardy, productive and satisfactory, in every respect, 
as the more Northern grown alfalfa seed. This applies equally 
well with the Dakota and Nebraska grown alfalfa seed. This 
is information of vital importance. It will save thousands of 
dollars in the purchase of alfalfa seed, as Kansas is the largest 
alfalfa seed producing state in the Union and seed from there - 
can be generally obtained at a lower figure than from any other 
American source. 


Location Where Seed is Grown not as Important as Variety 

It is quite clear that as far as hardiness is concerned, the va- 
riety of alfalfa is of far greater importance than place of 
growth. We do not wish to say that common alfalfa seed grown 
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in Arizona or New Mexico is as hardy as that produced in Kan- 
sas or Montana for our experiments with seed produced farther 
south than Kansas would not as yet warrant any conclusions. 
But it is plainly evident that such distinct varieties as the 
Grimm, Baltic and Cossack have an inherent hardiness, whether 
grown in Idaho, Kansas or Montana which make them capable 
of living through hard winters that kill the common ordinary 
alfalfa in Wisconsin which may come from seed grown in these 
same states. 


INOCULATION CULTURES SUPPLIED BY ALFALFA ORDER 


Our Association this year will supply fresh and pure bacterial 
cultures for inoculating alfalfa and soy bean seed. These cul- 
tures are carefully prepared by the Agricultural Bacteriology 
Department of the Wisconsin College of Agriculture in acre 
sized bottles. They will be furnished postpaid at cost price 
of twenty-five cents a bottle which is sufficient for treating 
twenty pounds of seed. Members are requested to report their 
experiences and success with these cultures. 


Our New-Book.et ‘‘ ALFALFA’’ 


The wealth of information on alfalfa which our Association 
has collected during the past six years together with the experi- 
mental observations on over 600 plots of alfalfa which we have 
established is of such great value and importance, that your 
Secretary has written an eighty page booklet telling of the ex- 
periences and experiments of our members. It is written in 
story form and illustrated with twenty colored views and over 
forty other illustrations. These views talk. They tell the plain 
truth about alfalfa. Professor Moore says it is the best, most 
attractive and interesting publication on alfalfa he has ever 
seen. Peter Swartz, our president and the largest grower of 
alfalfa in Wisconsin says that every farmer should have a 
copy. It is an expensive publication and cost us lots of money. 
We are making a special price of 50 cents per copy for our mem- 
bers. Those who are not members may secure single copies for 
70 cents and in quantities of ten or more copies at 50 cents each. 
The booklet is published by the Alfalfa Order. All the funds 
are handled by the Association—not individually. 
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JOIN WISCONSIN’S ARMY OF ALFALFA GROWERS 


For the past three years our membership has not fallen be- 
low 800. We have at present over a thousand members. The 
Alfalfa Order is a mighty army of alfalfa growers, truly patri- 
otic in the cause of greater food production. Since we began in 
1911 our alfalfa acreage has doubled twice over. 


WISCONSIN’S ALFALFA RECORD 


In 1915 the United States Crop Bureau of Statistics credited 
Wisconsin with a larger tonnage production of alfalfa hay than 
any other state east of the Mississippi river. Our production 
in 1915 was 361,000 tons—more than seven times that of 1909. 
This is only an indication of what a good strong and live Asso- 
ciation ean do. 


Help This Movement Along 

Let’s pull together on alfalfa and profit by each others ex- 
periences. Join the Alfalfa Order. With all the benefits and 
advantages we have to offer our members pay is only one thing 
to do—be a member. Do it now. 
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ALFALFA PROBLEMS IN NORTHERN STATES 


By Frep L. Hatcu 


A physician once prescribed ‘‘animal food’’ for one of his 
patients. Calling to see him some days later, he was anxious 
to know how he was doing and what benefits he had derived 
from the new diet. He was informed by the patient that he 
was ‘‘getting along pretty well,’’ that he did not mind the bar- 
ley, oats and corn, but ‘‘durn’’ the hay. 

This was probably before the days of alfalfa or before its 
wonderful properties were known or the many ways in which 
it could be made to serve the wants of man and beast. I sup- 
pose the hay referred to by the sick man was just common every 
day timothy, deficient in protein, the food element which makes 
blood and bone and muscle and gives to all strength, vigor and 
energy. No wonder the system revolted at so much carbonaceous 
food, and demanded a more balanced ration. Had the patient 
been given alfalfa instead of timothy there would have been no 
balking at hay. 

The wonderful and marvelous stories of the plant have some- 
times appeared to us much like plain, common everyday lies. 
We have laughed at what we conceived to be clever exaggera- 
tions. It is just beginning to dawn upon us that we have been 
amused at facts and truths and that those whom we have taken 
for worldly minded humorists are in reality great truth-tellers. 

We are facing a crisis such as the world has never known, 
and we are called upon to produce more and waste less, in order 
that freedom may not perish from the earth. 

Already : 


“Our Tuesdays are meatless 
Our Wednesdays are wheatless 

We’re getting more eatless each day. 
Our homes they are heatless 

Our beds they are sheetless 
They’re all sent to the Y. M. C. A. 
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“Our neighbors are treatless 
Our coffee is sweetless 
Each day we get poorer and wiser. 
Our stockings are feetless 
Our trousers are seatless 
My Lord! How I do hate the Kaiser!” 


The prominent and everlasting problem in maintaining high 
production is to keep enough nitrogen in the soil out of which to 
make crops and because of this the leguminous crops are the 
fundamental basis of high production. Feed the legumes to the 
soil and the soil will feed the grain crops. If there is one thing 
above another which should be protected by the state it is the 
soil. No man should have the right to destroy his farm, no man 
should have a right to ‘‘skin’’ his farm, butcher it up, and sell 
the hide, hoof, bone and tallow. Such a man is not a farmer 
but a veritable robber and should be brought to speedy justice 
for his sins. The man who causes one blade of grass to grow 
where two grew before has forfeited his title to God’s broad 
acres, and will soon pay the penalty by being forced into some 
city sweat shop. To feed the world and at the same time add to 
the fertility of the soil is his, the farmer’s, problem. 

We have the plant—alfalfa is preéminently that plant. It 
gathers large quantities of food from the air. Its roots drill | 
down ten to twenty and even thirty feet, getting nourishment 
where other plants cannot reach. It is a comparatively new 
erop in the United States, but it is as old as the nations of West- 
ern Asia. When our forefathers came to this new world they 
brought with them this unique plant and in Virginia, New York, 
and parts of New England Lucerne was recognized as a valu- 
able crop, but new and fertile soils would produce crops without 
food from the air and the use of this soil enricher was neglected. 
Now barren wastes have followed in the wake of this neglect. 
Had they recognized the importance of this wonderful plant as 
we are beginning to do, those barren wastes would now be fertile 
fields. 

Alfalfa feeds our soils and enables us to grow larger crops of 
erain. 

Alfalfa balances all grain rations, especially corn. 

Alfalfa supplies us with protein more cheaply than we can buy 
it in feedstuffs. 

Alfalfa produces double the feed value of clover or any other 
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forage crop per acre. Don’t farm without it and don’t feed 
without it. 

Hon. A. P. Grout of Illinois, president of the first alfalfa as- 
sociation of America, said that he could pay 6 per cent on $1,000 
per acre land by growing alfalfa—that one acre of alfalfa was 
worth 6 acres of timothy and that when corn will net $15.00 per 
acre alfalfa will net $50.00 per acre.’ 

Further proof of its value is shown in the following experi- 
ments. | 

In Wisconsin we notice that alfalfa produces twice as many 
tons per acre as clover or timothy. In 1910 the cost of growing 
alfalfa was about the same as growing other hay crops, which 
left a profit of $4.00 on timothy and clover but $21.00 on alfalfa 
per acre. This same year there were 50 million acres of timothy 
and clover and 5 million acres devoted to alfalfa. Only 218 
thousand acres are east of the Mississippi river, Kansas raising 1 
million acres—one-fifth of the entire acreage of the United 
States. 

In Nebraska several litters of pigs were separated into two 
lots; one lot was put 80 days on corn and alfalfa pasture then 
were fed on corn and alfalfa hay 100 days. One lot was fed on 
corn alone with plenty of good water, the same as the other. 
Six months later these pigs were killed. The ones having corn 
and alfalfa averaged 185 pounds each, and the ones having corn 
alone 75 Ibs. each. The ones having corn alone requiring 17% 
Ibs. of corn for each pound of gain; the ones having corn and 
alfalfa required 5 97/100 lbs. of corn for each pound of gain. 


“Time comes when each acre must yield without flaw 
Production must double in Nature’s grim law. 

The cities will teem with vast millions that toil, 
And life with its hopes must depend on the soil. 

What methods more wise could the farmer combine, 
Than raising alfalfa and fattening swine.’ 


The Illinois Experiment Station conducted an experiment 
feeding dairy cows. The cows were divided into two lots; Lot 
1 was fed for 9 weeks on alfalfa, Lot II on bran. They had 
ether feeds too, but in similar quantities. At the end of 9 weeks 
the feeds were changed. When Lot II was fed alfalfa, the milk 
yield rose from 460 to 520 lbs. The total milk production for 
the 18 weeks shows a balance of 375 Ibs. in favor of alfalfa feed 
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At the Nebraska Experiment Station a number of calves were 
divided into 2 lots. Lot I was fed prairie hay and grain (prairie 
hay has the same feeding value as timothy). Lot II was fed on 
alfalfa and grain. To make 1000 pounds gain required 16,700 
pounds prairie hay vs. 10,000 pounds alfalfa; 3,000 pounds 
grain vs. 1,600 pounds of grain. The money cost for prairie hay 
and grain was $45.10, and for alfalfa and grain was $28.20. 

Ontario, Canada, furnishes an experiment of how alfalfa en- 
riches the land. Wheat planted after alfalfa yielded 61 bushels 
per acre, as compared to 42 bushels on timothy sod. 

To grow alfalfa we must have well-drained, sweet soil. Many 
of the soils in Wisconsin and northern Illinois are naturally 
well-drained, being underlaid with loose limestone and were 
formerly all sweet soils. Many years of grain growing have ex- 
hausted the lime in the surface of the soil, so that from 2 to 5 
tons of lime per acre must be applied before alfalfa can be grown 
most successfully. A well-prepared, firm seed bed, free from 
weeds is the next requisite, the young alfalfa plant being very 
delicate, All alfalfa land should be inoculated with nitrifying 
bacteria. We can do this by spreading soil from an old alfalfa 
field or sweet clover patch upon our seed bed, and immediately 
harrowing to hide bacteria from sun. , 

The better and less expensive way is to use a very weak solu- 
tion of glue. Sprinkle lightly over the seed in a shady place, 
then with a fine sieve sift a very small quantity of dirt taken 
from near the roots of sweet clover or alfalfa that is known to 
be inoculated. You can tell whether or not the plants are in- 
oculated by the little nodules that grow on the roots early in the 
season, - 

When alfalfa is ready to cut it will generally show more or 
less bloom, but the thing to watch is the starting of the second 
growth. When the new shoots at the crown or base of the plant 
are about 114 to 2 inches high is the time to cut. Set the mower 
high enough so as not to clip off the tops of these shoots. If cut 
earlier you are likely to weaken the plant and lose growth on 
the first crop. If you cut later you are likely to cut the new 
shoots and thus retard the growth of the second crop. Be care- 
ful not to cut too late in the fall. There should be a growth of 
at least 8 inches high left to protect the crowns of the plants in 
the winter. At times no shoots appear and no blossoms, the lit- 
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tle plants being rusty or sickly. It is best at such times to cut 
the plant and thus force it to make a new healthy growth. 

Only nine per cent of the land left in this country is capable 
of being cultivated, hence we must have more intensive rather 
than extensive farming. We must make our present acres double 
our production in order to feed the world. All necessary in- 
formation and instruction concerning culture and eare of alfalfa 
may be had for the asking from our agricultural eolleges and 
experiment stations. 

In my opinion the wonderful plant, alfalfa, is to revolutionize 
agriculture, country life, country schools, country churches. It 
will transform poor, hilly country wastes into, fields rich in plant 
food. It will enable the tenant to become the landowner. It 
drills into the earth and reaches up into the air for sunshine and 
food, which it transmits into cash for its fortunate owner. No 
other plant performs such enormous labors for the human race. 
Tt will solve the problem of high cost of living. Nature did a 
choice piece of work when she presented the alfalfa plant to the 
world. Doubtless she could have done a better job—but truly 
she never did. 
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WISCONSIN AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT ASSOCIATION 
’ ~  Mapison, Wis., 1919. 


To His Excellency, EMANuEL L. PHILIpP, 
Governor of the State of Wisconsin: 


Sir—I have the honor to submit for publication, as provided 
by law, the Seventeenth Annual Report of the Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural Experiment Association, showing the receipts and dis- 
bursements the past year, also outlines for experiments, and 
addresses and discussions given at the annual meeting at Madi- 
son, February 3rd to 8th, 1919. 


Respectfully submitted, 


R. A. Moore, 
Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 


Article xI—Name 


This organization shall be known as the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Association. 


Article IIl—Object 

The object of this association shall be to promote phe agricultural 
interests of the state. 

Ist. By carrying on experiments and investigations that shall be 
beneficial to all parties interested in progressive farming. 

2d. To form a more perfect union between the former and present 
students of the Wisconsin College of Agriculture so as to enable them 
to act in unison for the betterment of rural pursuits in carrying on 
systematic experiments along the various lines of agriculture; 

3d. By growing and disseminating among its constituency new 
varieties of farm seeds and plants; 

4th. By sending literature bearing upon agricultural investiga- 
tions to its membership, and 

5th. By holding an annual meeting in order to report and discuss 
topics and experiments beneficial to the members of the association. 


Article I11I—Membership 
Section I. All former, present and future students and instructors . 
of the Wisconsin College of Agriculture shall be entitled to become 
members of this association. 
Section II. Honorary membership may be conferred upon any one 
interested in progressive agriculture by a majority vote at any annual 
or special meeting of the association. 


: Article 1V—Dues 
A fee of fifty cents shall be collected from each member annually. 


Article V—Officers 
The officers of this association shall consist of a president, vice presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer, whose terms of office shall be one year 
or until their successors are elected. 


Article VI—Duties of Officers 
Section I. It shall be the duty of the president to preside at all 
meetings of the society and enforce the observance of such rules and 
regulations as will be for the best interest of the organization; to 
appoint all regular committees as he may deem expedient for the wel- 
fare of the association. 
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Section II. In the absence of the president, the vice president shall 
preside and perform all duties of the president. 

Section III. It shall be the duty of the secretary to keep all records 
oi the association; to report the results of all cooperative experiments 
carried on by its memberhip and the experiment station, plan the ex- 
perimental work for the members of the association, and labor for the 
welfare of the society in general. 

Section IV. The treasurer shall collect fees, keep secure all funds 
of the association and pay out money on the written order of the sec- 
retary, signed by the president. He shall furnish bonds in the sum 
of two thousand dollars, with two sureties, for the faithful perform- 
ance of his duties. 


Article VII—Amendments 


This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a two- 
thirds vote of the members of the association present. 


Amendment No. 1—Adopted Feb. 9, 1806 
Any person residing within the state having completed a course in 
agriculture in any college equivalent to that given by the Wisconsin 
University, may become a member of this association under the same 
regulations as students from the Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 


Amendment No. 2—Adopted Feb. 11, 1809 
Any County Agricultural School within the state may be admitted 
to membership of the Experiment Association upon request by the 
principal of such school and the payment of an annual fee of $1.00. 


BY-LAWS 


Article I. The officers of this association shall be elected by ballot 
at the annual meeting. 

Art. II. The president and secretary shall be ex officio members of 
the executive committee. 

Art. III. This association shall be governed by Roberts’ Rules of 
Order. 

Art IV. All members joining at the organization of this association 
shall be known.as charter members. 

Art. V. The time and place of the annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined by the executive and program committees. ° 

Constitution adopted and organization effected Feb. 22, 1901. 
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PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS 
F. E. Betui, Columbus 


To-day conditions are far different than one year or even six 
months ago, when the very air was charged with uncertainty 
and the last hour was no guide to what the next would be. 

Peace with its multitude of problems is here, and while the 
world faces a shortage of protein foods and fats, we are almost 
certain to face an era of lower prices. However, there is no 
need of our worrying or feeling discouraged: Years of success- 
ful work that have placed Wisconsin first in acre yield of corn, 
barley, and oats and almost at the top with wheat has placed us 
in such a strongly intrenched position that nothing I can now 
imagine can or will affect us severely. A few short weeks ago 
every College, Normal School and University was a transplanted 
West Point and echoed to the tread of marching feet, while thou- 
sands of young men were fitting themselves to take the places 
as leaders of those who fell on the Field of Honor. However, 
that need is happily past and the 8. A. T. C. are turning to 
things constructive instead of things destructive. 

Our army of production must go steadily forward. Our 
Agricultural College is that army’s West Point. Its students 
and our Experiment Association members must be its officers, 
‘ever striving for greater things if we are to live up to our past. 
There is reported to be a great interest in things agricultural 
among our soldiers over seas—that among them the Reports of 
our Agricultural -College and Experiment Association furnish 
ninety per cent of the subject matter. Do these facts mean 
anything to our members? Decidedly,—an ever widening field, 
an ever widening interest and surely an-ever widening market 
with resultant profits, which, after all, is what most of us are 
after, as very few pose as philanthropists and fewer of us are. 

These things loom big in bringing that profit: 

Good stationery with name of farm at the head. 

A neatly gotten up price leaflet. 

Prompt and truthful answers to inquiries, 

‘“‘Typewritten preferably, but not necessarily.’’ 

Quality always! Quality, 
and a price that pays you for your extra care and trouble, 
because it 7s an absolute fact that what the average buyer pays 
well for he will do well by and with. 
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SECRETARY'S ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1918 
R. A. Moors, Madison 


Members of the Executive Board of the Wisconsin Experiment 
Association : 

It certainly is a great pleasure for me to appear before you 
at this annual meeting. It has been the pleasure of your Secre- 
tary to watch the growth of the Wisconsin Experiment Associa- 
tion with a great deal of interest, and to see it grow from a few 
members, looking out upon the horizon of advancement to see 
what was best to do, to a great working organization which 
makes its influence felt around the entire world. The great 
good that the Experiment Association has done in the way of 
erowing and disseminating the pure bred seed grains has been 
worth untold millions to the state of Wisconsin and our country 
in general. It is the fond hope of your Secretary that this good 
work will still continue and that the Experiment Association 
will become more firmly established in the hearts and minds of 
the people of our state. There is a great work to perform, and 
we know the members of the Association are equal to the occa- 
sion. 

We have had untold difficulties to surmount during the past 
two years. <A large number of our members went into the 
country’s service, and many others who would have come to the 
College of Agriculture and united with the Association also 
were taken from us. This has somewhat thinned our ranks, but 
with the return of our members there is no reason why the 
Association will not flourish as never before. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Our membership, notwithstanding the inroads made upon the 
same through the exigencies of war, has maintained itself very 
nicely, and at the close of 1918 we had a total of 1082 paid up 
members. There are nearly as many more whose membership 
fee has merely lapsed, so that we can estimate our membership 
at practically 2,000. 


\ 
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County ORDERS 

The County Orders of the Experiment Association are estab- 
lished in 55 counties, and for many years have carried on 
exceedingly good work. Durin? the past two years, with so 
many war measures on foot, there seems to be a waning of 
enthusiasm and active effort on the part of the County Orders. 
Surely there must be new life thrown into our County Order 
system in order to maintain it at the high standard it has pre- 
viously held. Every member of the Association should throw 
his zeal and energy in behalf of the County Order. Find out 
immediately the officers and make helpful suggestions to them in 
regard to holding meetings and carrying on work for the 
year. Spring will soon be with us, and we desire to get busy 
upon the various lines of effort at the earliest opportunity. One 
of the special lines of effort for every County Order to take 
up is the holding of an annual meeting together with a grain 
show. This has helped to maintain the high standards of pure 
bred seeds to a greater extent than any other one factor. The 
keeping of a good grain exhibit at the Courthouse or in any 
public place where farmers can see the same, and the names of 
growers who have seed for sale, helps wonderfully. The taking 
of an exhibit to the State Fair also has been of great value, 
and it is hoped that the County Orders will again keep in close 
touch with the Commissioner of Agriculture and again exhibit 
at the State Fair. 

The Jackson County Order has made a movement which could 
be carried out by other counties to good advantage. Jackson 
County has started the work of putting up corn curing buildings 
-for the purpose of fire drying seed corn. This means wherever a 
eorn curing building is put up corn will be cured in it from 
year to year, and Jackson County will soon become known far 
and near as one of the leading seed corn counties. This work 
should be emphasized and farmers encouraged as there is always 
a good demand for well cured seed corn. No seed corn should 
be put on the market unless it is properly fire dried. 

Kenosha County also is putting forth efforts in the same direc- 
tion but having each corn curing house serve several farmers, 
and we look forward to having several central drying houses for 
corn erected in Kenosha County the coming year. The Secre- 
taries of the County Orders in many counties have also advocated 
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the putting up of grain storage buildings and many good gran- 
aries and facilities for handling pure bred seed grains on many 
of the seed farms. Fanning mills and grain graders have been 
put on seed grain farms. 

Burnett County has put forth special efforts in the way of 
the dissemination of Wisconsin pedigree rye, and this work has 
been carried on to such an extent that nearly every farm in the 
county has the pedigreed rye placed upon it. Burnett County 
is going to be in a position to furnish rye to practically one- 
fourth of our entire state. It is sincerely hoped that other 
secretaries will take hold of work that will be of immense value 
to the farmers and push it to the utmost extent.. Several of the 
County Orders have pushed very strenuously the growing of soy 
beans which means so much to people in the sandy regions of 
the state. 


La Crosse County has led the state in its wide dissemination 
of pure bred seed. Farmers have been brought to feel that it is 
a disgrace to any longer grow the scrub grains upon their farms 
and the beautiful pedigree grains are grown everywhere. 

Brown, St. Croix, Winnebago, Jefferson, and several other 
counties have put forth active efforts in the way of pushing the 
pure bred seed grain dissemination work. Their slogan has been 
‘*Pure Bred Seeds for Every Farm.’’ This certainly is com- 
mendable, as the sooner we get the scrub grains kicked off the 
farms and replaced by pure bred strains, the better it will be for 
each and every farming community. 


SEED GRAIN CANVASSERS 


ach season sees the traveling salesman going about the coun- 
try with fine samples of seed to show the various farmers and 
induce them to purchase. In nearly every instance they have 
nothing more than common, ordinary seeds to sell, which they 
do sell at an enormous figure, often selling oats from $3 to $5 
per bushel. Many of our farmers invest in them simply because 
they do not really know the source of supply of our pedigreed 
seeds. They also are not aware of the fact that most of the 
Wisconsin pedigreed seeds have had from 15 to 18 years breed- 
ing work placed upon them and are far superior to any seed 
they possibly could purchase from a traveling agent. They 
would also be able to get the seed at about one-third or one- 
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-fourth what it would cost to secure seed from the traveling 
salesman. I feel that much more publicity should be given 
to the pure bred seed grain work, and especially where it can 
be obtained. 

SEED GRAIN List 


The Wisconsin Experiment Association published 5,000 lists 
showing where thé pure bred seed grains could be secured. These 
lists were sent to the county agents in various states as well as 
our own, and to public: places. This method of advertising is 
about the only method that is taken up by the Experiment Asso- 
ciation. It seems to me it is about the only method that we can 
use aS we are a state association and cannot advertise as an 
individual. I feel, however, that our growers should put forth 
much more effort in advertising than they do. In looking over 
-a copy of one of our leading farm papers of Wisconsin I noticed 
about 100 animal ads while there were only two ads of pure 
bred seeds. It seems to me this is out of all proportion, and I 
think that the members of our Association should make it a 
point to do more or less advertising. Many of the members of 
the Association should become a regular correspondent for their 
home papers and often write up little articles concerning the 
pure bred seeds in comparison with common varieties. This 
would attract attention at home and be instrumental in bring- 
‘ing in a good many orders near home. Three or four lines of 
advertising in a good agricultural paper would certainly show 
results that would pay. 


SEED GRAIN INSPECTION 


During the summer and a portion of the fall considerable effort 
has been put forth in the way of inspecting the seed grains in 
the fields and again after threshing so that the grains could be 
looked at while in storage. I feel that much more of this work 
should be done than what we are doing at the present- time. 
It seems to me that wherever we have county agents acting as 
secretaries and managers of the County Orders that the respon- 
sibility of doing considerable of this inspection work should 
fall upon them. They could then be the source of supply, keep- 
ing their good grain growers listed, and the state association 
could merely refer orders direct to them and they could become 
the intermediary between the purchaser and the seller. We feel 
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that the success of the putting of pure bred seeds on every farm 
in the various counties rests quite largely with the county agent 
who acts as manager of the county order. He could furnish 
the names of his growers to go into the state seed list. 


CONTAMINATED SEED GRAINS 


Wisconsin has come through a trying period during the past 
year in the way of farm seeds. It was well that we had such 
an organization as the Wisconsin Experiment Association or we 
would have been in a yery helpless condition. Members of the 
Association, notwithstanding the fact that 1917 was a poor year, 
had 75,000 bushels of pure bred corn which was sold for seed. 
This saved the day for Wisconsin and was one of the means of 
sending old Wisconsin forward to head the list in yield per 
acre of the corn growing states. 

We did not fare quite so well when it came to supplying spring 
wheat. We desired to double our acreage, and in order to do 
this we had to secure some from outside sources. This wheat 
that was on the market as seed wheat was contaminated with 
mustard, wild oats, and quack grass. The Seed Inspector 
promptly prevented several carloads from coming in, and had 
other carloads rejected, so that on the whole very little contami- 
nated seed was.sown. We more than doubled our acreage, going 
from 146,000 acres in 1917 to 348,000 in 1918, which averaged 
24.6 bushels per acre. This magnficnt yield may be accounted 
for from the fact that over 50% of the crop was put in by 
using our improved Marquis seed wheat. Wisconsin will soon 
take her place as a wheat growing state. 


HIELD AND CANNING. PE AS 


Another line of work we should emphasize. is the growing mia 
dissemination of select varieties of field and canning peas. Pro- 
fessor Delwiche at the Branch Station farms has improved sev- 
eral varieties, and these should be grown especially 1 in the north 
where disease and insect enemies are unknown. Pea canning 
factories should be invited to locate in this region as I feel sure 
that northern Wisconsin is to become in the future the canning 
center of Wisconsin. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’s Contest Work 
The Experiment Association is still interesting the young 


- 
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people in this line of effort. Over 12,000 were engaged in corn 
work last year. The acre corn contest work will be especially 
emphasized this year. Corn and grain judging contests for the 
young people will be held at Madison.at the time of the annual 
meeting next year. 


CorRN GROWING CONTESTS FOR FARMERS 


Efforts will be put forth to interest farmers.in increasing 
yields of pure bred corn per acre. Mr. Campion will have 
supervision of the work for the Association, and we look fer good 
results. With the good work so well in hand there is no reason 
why 1919 should not be the banner year for the Wisconsin 
Experiment Association. 


DISSEMINATION OF SORGHUM SEED 


Owing to the sugar shortage of last year it was thought 
advisable to have two or three hundred of the members of the 
Association grow sorghum. The Association secured a supply 
of seed from one of the leading seed houses and made a dissemi- 
nation of the same. Our growers carried out their tests very 
nicely, but unfortunately the seed secured was not pure and true 
to type. We find that it is necessary for. Wisconsin to breed 
and disseminate her own seed. The Agronomy Department is 
now busily engaged, and has been during the past two years, in 
breeding sorghum seed that can be depended upon year after 
year in nearly all parts of Wisconsin. We desire to get a few 
growers of good sorghum seed, and will make another dissemi- 
nation of seed the coming year. 


SPECIAL OBSERVATIONS 


From general observations made in past years we have found 
that our growers who specialize on one variety each of corn, 
oats, barley, wheat, etc., are more apt to keep the same pure 
and true to type than if they attempt to grow several varieties 
of corn and various grains. It is certainly very hard to grow 
several varieties of corn and keep them pure on a single farm, 
and we are up against nearly the same proposition when we 
attempt to do the same with oats, wheat, ete. We would, there- 
fore, recommend to members of our Association that it would 
be well for them to specialize on a limited number of varieties. 
During the past three years the Agronomy Department has been 
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putting forth special efforts to improve those pedigreed varieties 
of seeds. Consequently it has now considerable quantity of 
what is known as select pedigreed barley, oats, corn, ete. This 
select strain has been taken and bred up from our older strains, 
‘and some were disseminated last year. More will be dissemi- 
nated again this year so that members of the Experiment Asso- 
ciation will have more highly bred strains of the same varieties 
than they have had in previous years. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


_ I. very much desire at this time to call the attention of the 
members of the Experiment Association to the desirability of 
answering promptly all correspondence. We have found in sey- 
eral instances after a member of this Association had sold his 
pure bred grains he would not take the trouble to answer the 
correspondence. We feel that although it requires postage 
stamps and some effort on the part of the member to answer 
correspondence, yet he would be further ahead in the end if he 
attended to such duties properly. A brotherly spirit should 
exist, and does exist, between members of the Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Association, and if members would answer correspondence 
and after their supply of seeds is exhausted would refer parties 
back to the Secretary of the state association, it would lead to 
some other of the members securing an order. We hope that 
this will be religiously attended to in the future and no party 
will hereafter complain of writing to members of our Associa- 
tion and not receiving a reply. 


OntyY Goop SEED SHOULD BE Suippep Out 


No member of the Experiment Association should ever be 
guilty, of sending out any seeds that are not of good standard 
quality. A single shipment sent out by a member of the Associ- 
ation would hurt the honor and good name of possibly hundreds 
of our growers. We have been very much pleased in the past 
to receive so many complimentary letters concerning the quality 
of the seeds shipped out by our members. However, we have 
received a few letters and samples of seed that have been shipped 
in the past that were not complimentary to the members of our 
Association. Nearly all of our members wish to do good clean 
honest work, and where we have a few members of the Associa- 
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tion that try to live on the prestige of the Association we find it 
is an injury to all concerned. Going into the seed grain business 
is not an expensive proposition, but there is some machinery 
necessary, some buildings to put up, and a few things that are 
essential on every well regulated seed growing farm. For money 
invested I feel there is no safer or quicker proposition to realize 
on invested funds than in the seed grain business. It only 
takes a few dollars to get started, and when we conceive of the 
enormous supply that is taken annually from our state we find 
it is one of the lines of agriculture that brings in enormous 
sums to be distributed among a very large number of people. 

We hope with the sending out of the advanced pedigreed 
erains, and with the many new lines of work which will be ecar- 
ried on this year that the work of the Experiment Association 
will be more interesting, instructive and more profitable than 
‘ever before. 
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$n Memoriam 


During the past year the grim reaper made a deep inroad 
and secured a large harvest among the members of the 
Expervment Association. Not only was a claim made on 
pioneers and members who had been active for many years 
past, but also those who were in the prime of life numbered 
among the deceased members. 


From many sections of the state came the report that a 


. member wm that section would no longer be with us. A 


number of the younger members made the supreme sacrifice 
m the service of their country. The deceased members 
were progressive and broad minded men who have rendered 
a useful service to the state in doing everything in their 
power to promote the agricultural industry. They were 
among the leaders in any progressive movement and the 
loss to the state through their death cannot be replaced. 


The members of the Experiment Association and Alfalfa 
Order feel the loss of the co-workers keenly and wish to 
convey their earnest sympathy to the bereaved and sor- 
rowing relatives. 





1 HERMAN SCHOEN 2 JOHN SWARTZ 3 M. NOLTIMER 
= 4 HON. W, D. HOARD 
§ HARRY -L. POST 6 KURT GRAF 7 CHARLES BURT 
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19. 0. Hoard 


Deeply do we regret to record the loss of Wisconsin’s grand 
old man and foremost citizen, Ex-Governor W. D. Hoard, who 
died at his home in Ft. Atkinson, Nov. 22, 1918. 

For many years he had been feeble in health although active 
mentally in his. efforts for the betterment of Agriculture. He 
was an honorary member of the Wisconsin Experiment Associ- 
ation and Vice President of the Alfalfa Order since its organi- 
zation in 1911.. The keen interest which he manifested in pure 
bred seeds and crop improvement and his pioneer work in de- 
veloping alfalfa growing in Wisconsin were second only in 
their effect to the splendid influence which contributed so 
largely and prominently in Wisconsin's progress and ultimate 
supremacy in the dairy industry. 


Governor Hoard was a leader. His vision was broad, clear 
and comprehensive. He saw things in their entirety and the 
fruits of his work were magnanimous. He organized the Wis- 
consin State Dairyman’s Association and the Northwestern 
Dairyman’s Association. He was elected Governor of Wiscon- 
sin in 1888 and during his term of office he secured thé pas- 
sage of the law creating the Dairy and Food Commission. 

He served as President of the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity; President of the Wisconsin Board of Commissioners 
for the St. Louis World’s Fair; President of the National Farm- 
ers’ Congress and as a veteran .of the Civil War was Grand 
Commander of the Wisconsin G. A, R. These honored posi- 
tions reflect the confidence, respect and honor which the people 
he served tendered him: ; a oe 


Governor Hoard founded a great dairy publication, Hoard’s 
Dairyman, and a local paper, the Jefferson County Union. His 
influence on agriculture was not only national in its seope put 
in Canada and foreign countries his work bore fruit and 
brought forth recognition of his powerful leadership, 


Governor Hoard was born in Stockbridge, New York, Octo- 
ber 10, 1836. He is survived by three sons, Frank, Halbert and 
Arthur and a daughter, Mrs.' Paul Tratt; a sister, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth McGinnis, and a brother, H. E. Hoard, of Montevideo, 
Minnesota. 


The Wisconsin Experiment Association and Alfalfa Order 
were proud to number among its friends and supporters such a 
noble character as Governor Hoard and we mourn his ines- 


‘timable loss. To his sorrowing wife, relatives and friends we 


extend our sincerest sympathy in their bereavement, 
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THE DEMAND FOR PURE BRED SEED GRAINS 


H. W. ALBERTZ 


Long before the history of man was recorded, it was known 
that the seeds of some plants were more productive than others, 
and that the good qualities of plants were transmitted to the 
progeny. 

The American Indians recognized the value of careful selec- 
tion of seed corn before the white man came to America. The 
work of selecting and storing the seed was religiously delegated 
to the oldest squaw who carefully selected the biggest ears of 
corn, dried them, wrapped them in pieces of skin and carefully 
stored the treasure until the following spring when the oak 
leaves had grown to be as large as a mouse’s ear. 


The early Romans also made various attempts to improve the 
yield and quality of field crops. Virgil, an early Roman writer 
who lived many centuries before Christ, says: ‘‘I have, indeed, 
seen many sowers artificially prepare their seeds, and steep them 
first in saltpeter and black lees of oil, that produce might be 
larger in the fallacious pods and though, being hastened, they 
were soaked over a slow fire, selected long and proved with much 
labor, yet have I seen them degenerate, unless human industry 
with the hand, pulled out the largest every year.’’ It is clear 
that even in those early days attempts were made to stimulate 
the seed and increase yields. While the Roman idea has long 
been abandoned, we are still following the principle of selecting 
the best for further production. 


In Seotland and in many of the other foreign countries it 
has for a long time been a common practice to build a stock 
from that part of the field where the plants were most vigorous 
and most productive and of the highest quality. This grain is 
kept by itself for seed after being well winnowed and cleaned. 


THE SWEDISH SEED ASSOCIATION 


These early attempts have led to the development of a new 
phase agricultural effort—that of systematic plant improvement 
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through selection and breeding. As early as 1886 an association 
called the Swedish Seed Association was organized at Svalof, 
Sweden, whose aim was to improve field crops under cultivation 
at that time. In many respects this association has laid the 
foundation for practical methods of crop improvement and is 
still rendering a useful service. The Swedish Seed Association 
owns forty acres of land which is used for experimental plots. 
On these plots the different varieties from all parts of the world 
are grown in competition with one another. As soon as a par- 
ticular variety has proved itself worthy of dissemination, it is 
placed in charge of the Swedish Seed Company, a separate 
organization which sows the seed in large increase fields and sells 
it to the growers. While this association has not been able to 
fulfill all its aims, it‘ has rendered valuable service not only to 
Sweden but also to other grain growing countries of the world. 


* THE CANADIAN SEED ASSOCIATION 

The Canadian Seed Association is an organization very 
similar to the Wisconsin Experiment Association. It was organ- 
ized three years later than our association and has made rapid 
strides in improvement of Canadian crops. The work of the 
Canadian Seed Association extends over the entire dominion. 
Each member is required to make hand selections each year. 
He is requested to grow several varieties in plots in competition 
for several years and then decide upon which variety he pro- 
poses to improve. Having decided upon the variety, the next 
step. is to secure the very best and purest ‘‘Seed Stoeck’’ or 
registered seed of that variety. This or its progeny may be 
obtained either from an experimental station or from another 
member who has been operating for a number of years, and who 
has a supply of such seed on hand. He keeps the sort pure 
and multiplies it under the inspection and direction of the 
association. Where a pure foundation stock is not available 
the. grower may proceed to grow such stock from the chosen — 
variety. This is accomplished by operating each year a ‘‘hand- 
selected-seed-plot’’ from which is selected annually a sufficient 
quantity of typical heads, panicles, ears or pods to give enough 
clean seed to sow another plot the following year. This system, 
if properly worked out, has a tendency to keep the variety pure 
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and to improve the quality and yield of the crop because only 
the best plants are selected for seed every year. 

After reviewing the work of other associations let us direct 
our attention to’ Wisconsin.** Ever since its organization, the 
Wisconsin Experiment Association has been successful in its 
aims for two reasons, first because Wisconsin is especially adapted 
to raising pure bred seed and second, the members of the Experi- 
ment Association have exercised every effort to improve their 
field’ crops. 

WISCONSIN PURE BrED SEEDS 


The demand for Wisconsin seeds has been so great that during 
the past few years the members of the Experiment Association 
eould not grow enough seeds to supply this demand. This is 
true especially of corn and soy beans. 

Wisconsin is primarily a dairy state. With rare exceptions 
every farmer in the state is a general dairy farmer. The fertility 
of the soil is high because the manure is returned to the soil. 
A good system of rotation is followed in all portions of the 
state. Small grains usually follow a cultivated crop. This sys- 
tem enables the farmer to free his land from weeds especially 
wild oats and such other weeds which are very troublesome in 
regions where one grain crop necessarily follows another. The 
pure bred seed industry fits well into the dairy industry. The 
grower cleans his pedigreed grains well and sells them at an 
advanced price and feeds the poorer grains to his stock. If by 
chance he buys feed containing weed seeds he will encounter 
little difficulty in keeping grain fields free from weeds because 
manure which might contain weed seeds is hauled on corn land. 
This land receives several cultivations during the season so that 
the possibilities of noxious weeds are reduced to a minimum. 


Wisconsin has also a wide variation in climate and soils. The 
crowing season ‘in the northern. part of the state is several 
weeks shorter than in the southern part. The entire tier of 
counties along the shore of Lake Michigan have a much cooler 
climate than the counties in the same latitude in the western 
part of the state. The soil ranges from a light sand to a heavy 
clay. The greater portion is a rich prairie loam. This variation 
in climate and soil has led to the production of grains and corn 
especially adapted to peculiar conditions. Special varieties of 
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corn have been developed to meet the requirement caused by the 
difference in growing season. Three varieties of oats have been 
developed to meet the different soil conditions. 
The members of the association have done everything in their 
power to grow the pedigreed grains and keep them pure. Very 
frequently have I inspected the fields of farmers during the 
summer of 1918 and have found that they would not offer any 
seed grain for sale if they had noxious weeds on any part of 
their farm. They felt that you can never be too sure that every 
weed kernel is removed and that it is better to be safe now than 
sorry afterward. 


A large number of growers make a special effort to keep their 
seeds pure. They often supply their neighbors with pure seed 
free of charge in order to avoid danger from mixture from - 
adjacent fields. Some of them give the neighbors a new supply 
of corn every year. The Association has developed several pedi- 
gree grain growers and several pure bred corn erowers with a 
nation-wide reputation. There is room for still more members 
of this type to supply the needs of farmers. in Wisconsin and 
outside the State. 


DEMAND FOR Berrer SEEDS 


During the past year there has been a greater demand for 
pure bred seed grains than in any previous years. This increased 
demand is due mainly to the efforts of the county agents and 
emergency food agents who did everything in their power to 
increase crop production. Many farmers who had heretofore 
never made an effort to grow improved varieties of field crops 
now did all they could to secure the best varieties. The average 
farmer is now aware of the fact that there are better erains 
than the scrub varieties and all he needs to do in order to secure 
the best is to make his wants known to the county agent. In the 
course of the next few years, pedigreed seed grains will be in 
demand more than ever before because their merits are better 
known from year to year. Many county order secretaries re- 
ported that they assisted in placing over one thousand bushels 
of pedigreed grains in the state. While a larger number of 
farmers are already growing the pedigreed grains, there is still 
room for more to grow them. According to 1917 statistics, Wis- 
consin corn acreage was 1,918,105; oats 2 200,744; winter wheat 
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93,262; spring wheat 145,535; barley 600,170; rye 409,890. 
Every acre of land should be sowed with the best seed. The corn 
acreage alone requires 319,684 bushels of seed. This means that 
in order to produce the maximum amount per acre the variety 
best adapted to the locality should be sowed. 

With a yield of fifty bushels of seed corn per acre, it would 
require 6,373 acres to supply the demand of seed corn in this 
state. With the shortage of pure bred seed corn last spring, 
yields from less than 3,000 acres of the pure bred seed corn were 
reported to the office of the Experiment Association. While 
many farmers will perhaps be planting corn produced from 
varieties adapted to southern climates but which matured in 
Wisconsin last fall because we had a very favorable fall to 
mature corn, the growers will soon be looking for our standard 
varieties. The price of land in Wisconsin is too high to permit 
farmers to speculate with varieties which will mature only one 
year out of ten. Growers of pure bred corn will not make a 
mistake by holding that corn which they cannot sell this year 
over until next year. = | 

There is no time like the present in getting started with pedi- 
greed grains and no member of the Experiment Association can 
afford to fail to take advantage of present opportunities. 
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REPORT OF ASSOCIATION’S CO-OPERATIVE 
WORK 


Soy BEANS 


Two pounds of seed were sent to members in different parts 
of the state in the spring of 1918, with directions for planting, 
cultivating and harvesting. Inoculation was furnished with 
each lot. Twenty-four members reported the results of their 
trial. 


The methods of harvesting were reported as follows: 


9 members harvested the soy beans by pulling them by hand. 
2 harvested with a corn knife. 

3 harvested with a mower. 

1 harvested with a mower and bunching attachment. 


1 harvested with a navy bean harvester. 
8 did not report on method of harvesting. 


Up to the present time, the best method of harv sa is with 
a mower and bunching attachment. 


EarLy BuAck Soy BEANS 
The following method of planting was reported: 


7 members planted them alone in rows. 
2 planted in rows with corn. 
1 sowed broadcast. 
Reports on yield of hay were as follows: 


1 reported 2 tons per acre. 
3 reported 1 ton per acre. 
1 reported % ton per acre. 


Most of the experimenters grow the soy bean for seed. 
On clay loam soils, the average height of plants was 30 inches, 
while on sandy soil the average was only 20 inches. 


Ito SAN 


Reports from members indicate that the average height of 
Ito San soy beans was better than 30 inches and the yield was 
more than 2 tons of hay per acre. Even on jack pine sand, 
the average height was more than 2 feet. The Ito San yielded 
better than the Early Black variety, but were later in maturing. 
and were injured by the frost in some of the counties in central 
Wisconsin. 
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z MANCHU 

Reports on the Manchu variety indicate that they are not 
quite as tall as the Ito San nor as short as the Early Black 
variety. They mature somewhat earlier than the Ito San. The 
average yield reported is more than two tons per acre. 

Reports seem to indicate that soy beans are adapted to light 
soils and will take the place of leguminos crops, were clover 
fails. The quality of hay compares very favorably with that 
of clover. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF ACRES OF EACH VARIETY OF GRAIN © 
REPORTED AND AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE 


Variety Acres Av. Yield 
A OSES Se SRD helene ae CeweDe eer Seed eee Ao ae eer ees 1462 39 
PemeEIer. VATICTY DAT ley. -ao--oo. 5-0 oa ecccenecnn ne nencaneeanntee 245 36 
IR TAIN Cod gc S02 ps fs ba sangeet sac 1727 56 
CORT eats EQ a ay (PR aa lee ce OH 431 56 
MUR PAY ATICLY OA USN oo ciee- 8c or -ceacqranscacescte ochcceancnbenes 869 58 
SON 2 a Raa her ge RRO ae tae RR OP St ERED CS 572 27 
aN 20 Ao 113 23 
Rereematibens VWwNeA 64.) 62.0 hen. lpi l ek 161 28 
NEMA NERS AIT TTI wi VV MICA Ge) cc tee can orig Seas ogni pt-tece cone besos 1052 32 
miveoteere Variety opring’ Wheat...-.-0.-0.-.. 42.4... 351 25 
Ra ie elie oe 6 ee ee oe 1028 58 
NMR Sg eg Serene ao Soa! ine on Seb ap Dk Say = gho~8e 13835 62 
RI PET) oe a reat he eo er 2) eee Las ea 235 57 
Clark’s Yellow Dent & Murdock Varieties.................... 756 58 


LARGEST YIELD PER ACRE REPORTED 


Total Pro- Yield Size of 

Variety duction per Acre Field | 
Pedipree. Barley) .2...2..2...2-.-..:: 112% bu. 90 bu. 1% A. 
Pedigree No. 1 Oats................ 1500 bu. 100 bu. 15. A. 
Pedigree Rye .............. Sn eS 300 —sibu. 60 bu. Bee AY 
peers Wheat =. 2oir7o.7...-2. 168% bu. 65 bu. 2% A. 
var.) 12) Corti 21..2.7------- 1000 bu. 125 bu. irabe AA 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WISCONSIN 
EXPERIMENT ASSOCIATION 


Owing to the epidemic of Spanish Influenza, the program of 
the Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin Experiment Association 
was not carried out in full this year. The Executive Committee 
met and laid plans for the year. A report of their plans is found 
in this Annual Report of the Secretary. Special stress was 
placed on making the work of the county orders stronger and 
more effective. At the meetings of the county orders the follow- 
ing subjects are to be emphasized: 


1. Value of home grown corn for silage. 
'- 2. Seed corn curing houses. 
3. Necessity of grading grains every year in order to keep 
up the yielding qualities. 
4. Soy beans as a soil improver and forage crop. 
5. Value and-necessity of county order exhibits. 


The greatest and best grain contest ever held since the organi- 
zation of the Association was placed in the Agronomy Building 
for an entire week, where it was judged and prizes awarded to 
the successful exhibitors. 
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- MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE—FRIDAY, FEB. 7, 1919. 


J. B. Cheesman, Presiding. 


Report of work of the Association during the past year by 
Professor R. A. Moore was read and adopted. 
The following plans were presented by Mr. T. H. Campion :— 


1. That a two-acre corn yield contest be held. 

2. That county orders be classified according to number of 
members. 

3. That the county order securing the highest number of 
points at the Annual Grain Show be awarded a silver trophy. 


4. That the Experiment Association adopt a letter head 
which may be used by its members. 

Professor Moore moved that Mr. Campion’s suggestions be 
arranged in permanent form and be embodied in the Annual 
Report, as an appendix to the Secretary’s report. Motion sec- 
onded and carried. 

At the suggestion of Mr. H. E. Krueger, it was moved that 
the Wisconsin Experiment Association make an effort to exhibit 
at the National Soils Products exhibition or other national 
exhibition if the Secretary deems such plan advisable. Motion 
seconded and carried. | 

The budget for 1919 was presented and discussed. Professor 
Moore presented the financial report of the Secretary and in 
“the absence of the Treasurer, presented also the Treasurer’s 
Report. Both reports were placed in the hands of the Finance 
Committee for approval. Mr. Rufus Gillette moved that the 
report be adopted as read. Motion seconded and carried. 

Moved by H. E. Krueger that owing to the fact that the 
Association does not meet this year the term of the present 
officers be extended until the next annual meeting. Motion was 
seconded and carried. Meeting adjourned. 
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NEW FEATURES FOR 1919 


At the last annual meeting of the Executive Committee, the 
following new features were adopted :— 


CLASSIFICATION OF COUNTY ORDERS 


Class A—50 or more members 
Class B—30 or more members 
‘Class C—20 or more members 


County Orders will receive seed for experimental work on 
the basis of classification. 
Class A—10 bushels 


Class B— 4 bushels 
Class C— 2 bushels 


In case of corn, 10 lbs. of seed will be considered equivalent 
to 1 bu. small grain. 


Any County Order having more than 50 members will be 
privileged to get one additional bushel of seed for every ten 
additional members. 


TROPHY FOR CouNtTYy OrRpDERS AT State Grain SHOW 


A silver trophy will be awarded to the County Order whose 
members score the greatest number of points at the Annual 
Show. Basis of award to be as follows: 


- For each First—5 points 
For each Second—4 points 
For each Third—3 points 
For each Fourth—2 points 
For each Fifth—1 point 


Two-AcrE Corn YIELD ConTEST 


Any member of the Association or any County Order may 
enter two acres to compete on the basis of yield for the follow- 
ing premiums :— 


First Prize—Pure Bred Bull Calf (Any Breed) 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
To be announced later. 
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The Secretary will furnish rules and enrollment blanks. En- 
try must be made by June Ist. 


Ruues oF Two-AcrE Corn YIELD CONTEST 


1. Standard variety of Wisconsin corn must be grown (Sil- 
ver King (No. 7), Golden Glow (No. 12), Early Yellow (No. 8), 
Yellow Dent (No. 25), Clark’s Yellow Dent, Murdock). 

2. Entry must be made by June 1st. 

3. The Secretary of the County Order and the County Su- 
perintendent of Schools shall select a third party to make up a 
committee within the county to see that all rules,of the contest 
are carried out. If the Secretary of the County Order or County 
Superintendent of Schools are unable to act as members of said 
committee, the Secretary of the State Association shall appoint 
the other members of the committee. 

4. The contestant may grow just two acres or he may select 
any two acres from a large acreage to compete for the premium. 
However, the two acres must be designated by August 1, 1919. 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT—ANNUAL GRAIN 
SHOW—WISCONSIN EXPERIMENT ~ 
ASSOCIATION 


OPEN TO Boys AND GirLS Corn CLUB MEMBERS 


I, JUNIOR CORN EXHIBIT CONTEST: 


Best 10 Ears No. 7 corn—lst, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th 
Best 10 Ears No. 12 corn—l\st, 2nd, drd, 4th, 5th, 6th 
Best 10 Ears No. 8 corn—lst, 2nd, 3rd 

Best 10 Ears No. 25 corn—1st, 2nd, 3rd 

Best Single Ear—Any Variety—l1st, 2nd, 3rd. 


II. CORN CLUB—INDIVIDUAL MEMBER CONTEST: 


The Best Corn Club Member in the state will be selected 
by the State Club Leader, on the basis of the Corn Record 
Report and the Ten Ear Exhibit displayed at the Grain 
Show. 

Prizes will be given to winners of Ist, 2nd, ete. places. 


Ill. CORN CLUB CONTEST: 


The Best Corn Club in the State will be determined by 
the State Club Leader on the basis of Corn Record Reports 
and Ten Ear Exhibits displayed at the Grain Show. 

Clubs competing in this contest must have five or more 
members with Reports and Exhibits at the Grain Show. 

Prizes will be given to winners at 1st, 2nd, etc. places. 


JUNIOR CORN JUDGING CONTEST 


OPEN TO Corn CLUB MmpmBERS AND ScHOOL REPRESENTATIVES 


IV .NDIVIDUAL CORN JUDGING CONTEST: 
The competitors will judge and score samples of corn 
at the Grain Show, and the Best Corn Judge will be deter- 
_ mined by ability shown in scoring and judging. 
Prizes will be given to winners of 1st, 2nd, etc. places. 


V. CORN JUDGING TEAM CONTEST: 

A team consists of three members of a club or school 
who are designated to represent such club or school in 
the contest. 

The team representatives will compete in the individual 
judging contest, and their individual scores will be added 
to compute the team standing. 

1st prize—Cup (to be held by the club for one year, 

until won twice in succession or three times by one 
club, when it will become the permanent property of 
that club). 

2nd prize—Banner. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ALFALFA ORDER 
FOR 1918 


By THE SECRETARY 


The regular annual meeting and program were not held due 
to the Influenza epidemic but the executive committee held con- 
ference and voted unanimously that the present officers should 
be continued until the next annual meeting. 

The distribution of Grimm and other hardy varieties of alfalfa 
seed for experimental purposes is being continued and very 
gratifying reports were received last Spring (1918) on the 
Grimm sent out by the Association in 1916. 


Grimm DistRIBUTED IN 1916 SHows DEcIDED 
SUPERIORITY IN HARDINESS 


Following the first winter 1916-1917 which was not particu- 
larly severe there were 48 reports received—36 of which stated 
that a superiority in the hardiness and cold resistance of Grimm 
alfalfa could be noticed in comparison with common alfalfa 
while sixteen farmers making the trial reported that at this time 
the common was in every respect just as good as the Grimm. 

The winter of 1917-1918 was exceedingly severe causing dire 
losses of both red clover and alfalfa throughout the state. With 
these climatic conditions, Grimm and common were put to the 
test. Forty-six farmers reported their experience following the 
second winter witl +his Grimm our Association furnished them 
in 1916 with the common growing immediately adjacent. Twen- 
ty-eight of these farmers found their common practically all 
winterkilled in the spring of 1918 while this Grimm in the same 
field came through with no serious winter injury except in a few 
cases where the weather conditions were such that even the 
Grimm -partially winterkilled- 

Fourteen observed a decided difference in favor of Grimm but 
their results were not nearly so pronounced as the others. 

Four reports indicated that the two winters so far had not 
been sufficient to cause winterkilling of either Grimm or 
Common. 
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The big problem, however, is to get the true genuine Grimm 
alfalfa seed and our organization has taken important steps to 
locate the most reliable growers. The Secretary of the Alfalfa 
Order spent several weeks out West in the summer of 1918 
inspecting fields and investigating the integrity of many of the 
largest growers of Grimm alfalfa. Detailed report of this will 
be submitted at our next annual meeting. Suffice to say at this 
time that there are several large producers of true hardy Grimm 
alfalfa seed out West which we have confidence, will prove 
to be valuable sources of this hardy variety of alfalfa seed. 
Grimm alfalfa seed should not be purchased by anyone unless 
its origin and all other circumstances indicate that the seed 
is true te name. Purchasers of Grimm should buy their seed 
early. It is poor policy to wait until seeding time. 


CARDINAL POINTS FOR SUCCESS 
WITH ALFALFA 


L. F. Graper, Sec’y Alfalfa Order 


Get inoculated with the right ideas about growing alfalfa. 

Sow alfalfa right or don’t sow it at all. 

Give it a ssuare deal, if you expect a square deal in return. 

Alfalfa is a rather PARTICULAR crop but it requires noth- 
ing in the way of soil treatment but what is largely re- 
quired to produce the most abundant yields of corn, 
small grains and other crops. 


Avoip Fuat LANDS 


If you have a heavy flat soil with a hard pan subsoil, or a 
tight blue or red clay subsoil that does not permit good under 
drainage, leave alfalfa alone. You will have better luck with 
timothy and alsike. Alfalfa must have good surface and under * 
drainage. It likes a gravelly limestone subsoil best. Sometimes 
it grows remarkably well on rich bottom lands or on black flat — 
prairie loams that have good thorough under drainage but in 
certain years it will suffer most severely from ice sheets and 
other winter injury on any flat ground. CHOOSE A SLOPING 
SOIL. 
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SELECT A REASONABLY Ricu Som 


It’s just a waste of time and money to attempt growing al- 
falfa on a worn-out piece of ground. If your land is not rich 
and fertile put on a good dressing of manure and in many in- 
stances phosphate fertilizer would help immensely. REMEM- 
BER— 

Lime, inoculation and manure, 
Make alfalfa doubly sure. 
Use CLEAN GROUND 


If you want to avoid weed trouble have your alfalfa follow 
some well cultivated crop like corn or potatoes. If weeds get 
bad the first season chp them high prior to August 15. Use a 
erain binder. It works fine. Haul the cut weeds off the field if 
there is a heavy growth. 


WHat ALFALFA NEEps Most—LImeE 


Don’t throw away money, time and labor in trying to grow 
alfalfa on sour ground without using lime. Take no chances on 
that soil of yours. Find out of it needs ime. Have it tested and 
save money. Get your County Agent to do it or send a five ounce 
sample to your Experiment Station. They will let you know 
how much lime, if any, you should use for success with alfalfa. 
If your soil is very sour and you are not in a position to get 
eround limestone or some other suitable form of lime, better 
wait with alfalfa. Wack of lime has been the cause of thousands 
of failures in the way of sickly yellow starving alfalfa fields. 
Why take a chance? Have your soil tested and play sure. 
Every ton of alfalfa contains 100 pounds of lime which it has 
taken out of the soil. If it doesn’t get all the lime it needs you 
will have a miserable crop. Use Lime 1f Your Ground Needs It. 


INOCULATE 


Where alfalfa has not been previously grown, either the seed 
cr the soil should certainly be inoculated. Why take arisk? The 
soil method or good cultures which can be gotten from your Ex- 
perimental Station will give excellent results. 


Rouu! Roti! Rou! 


Alfalfa wants a firm but well prepared seed bed. Fall plow- 
ing is the best with the heavier soils as it gives the soil time to 
settle and become firm. Alfalfa sown on spring plowed ground, 
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and, especially loose sandy soils, is greatly benefited by rolling 
with a corrugated roller. It helps clover also and brings better 
yields of grain. The corrugated roller is a much needed imple- 
ment on many farms. Alfalfa wants a firm seed bed with the 
lumps on the surface well broken up. The corrugated roller 
will do this. GET ONE. You will never regret it. 


Use ENouGH SEED 


If your land has lots of lime and a good open gravelly sub- 
soil and grows alfalfa easily, 14 to 16 lbs. an acre of good seed 
that germinates 90 per cent or above is sufficient. If you are 
sowing alfalfa for the first time better use 20 lbs. Especially 
this year when alfalfa, particularly the Grimm and other hardy 
varieties may contain a high percentage of hard slow sprouting 
seeds better use twenty pounds. | 


Try Mixing A Lirrue TimotHy WitH ALFALFA 


It is surprising how well timothy grows with alfalfa. The 
first crop is ready to cut just when the timothy is headed out and 
at this stage timothy is very palatable and digestible. The 
second and third crops will be pure alfalfa. But the big point is 
-—suppose the alfalfa should winterkill? You will have the tim- 
othy left and the way it thickens up and grows on those dead 
alfalfa roots is very remarkable. When winterkilling occurs, a 
crop of timothy is far better than nothing. Try at least in a small 
way mixing in one-fourth or one-fifth timothy by weight with 
your alfalfa. Sow the mixture 20 pounds an acre. 


Mix ALFALFA SEED IN WitH ALL Your TIMOTHY AND CLOVER 
SEEDING 


It is a splendid idea on most farms to mix in with your regular 
timothy and clover seedings from 2 to 4 pounds of alfalfa seed 
per acre. Inoculate this seed before mixing and you will soon get 
your whole farm inoculated for future crops of alfalfa. Alfalfa 
growing with timothy and clover improves the yield and quality 
of hay and at the same tme you can get some idea of how well 
your soil will grow alfalfa. Even, if your ground is a little 
sour, a thin sprinkling of alfalfa plants will get sufficient lime 
for a good strong healthy growth. 
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INSURE AGAINST DROUGHT AND GRASSHOPPERS 


Many a good stand of alfalfa and of clover too is ruined by 
the summer’s drought. Grasshoppers are fierce in some sec- 
tions. Here’s a way to play reasonably safe on this. Sow your 
alfalfa with one bushel of early ripening grain an acre. Cut 
this gram for hay just after it has headed out. This gives the 
alfalfa a good growing start to stand later summer drought as 
well as grasshopper injury. Cutting the nurse crop for hay 
is absolutely necessary when grain lodges, otherwise the alfalfa 
will smother. Would especially advise this method when high 
priced Grimm or Baltic alfalfa seed is used. With this plan you 
take little chance at a failure if your soil conditions are right. 
Canning peas make an excellent nurse\crop because they are 
cut early (generally in June.) Other methods can be used that 
late summer or fall seeding should be avoided. 


Krep A Goop Freup AND Avoip BLUE GRaAss TROUBLES 


Don’t cut or pasture your alfalfa after the first week in Sep- 
tember. For Alfalfa’s saké don’t do this. Resist that tempta- 
tion. Don’t kill the goose that lays the golden eggs by trying 
to get an extra crop late in the fall. Alfalfa needs a growth of 
from 6 to 8 inches for protection against winterkilling. Grimm | 
and Balie alfalfa will stand later fall eutting than common but 
even these hardy varieties suffer from this injurious practice. 
Play safe. Don’t eut or pasture any alfalfa after the first week 
in September. . 

Harpy VARIETIES FOR A STAND THAT Witt Last 


It is true that Grimm, Baltic and Cossack will live thr ough 
hard winters where common alfalfa may kill out, but remeniber 
it is rather difficult to-get genuine seed. It is expensive and there 
is no way to distinguish the seed of any of these hardy alfalfas 
from common. Buy only from the most reliable sources. There ~ 
is nothing about these varieties that makes them better than com- 
mon except their unusual hardiness. They are not absolutely 
winterproof but they will live through winters where common 
ordinary Montana or Dakota or Kansas alfalfa kills out. It is 
just as hard to get a stand with Grimm or Baltic as it is with 
common but it is generally possible to keep a stand of Grimm or 
Baltic where common may ‘‘kill’’ after the first or second win- 
ter. You are not so apt to have blue grass troubles with these 
hardy varieties as you are with common. 
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SHEAVES OF GRAIN AND FORAGE CROPS FROM BADGER FIELDS 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas, the Honorable W. D- Hoard full of ripened experi- 
ence whose fruitage will endure, having passed over the divide; 
we his friends, co-workers, and standard bearers of his faith in 
man, and hope for the betterment of agriculture, record our sense 
of appreciation. | 
Resolved: That the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment <As- 
sociation and the Alfalfa Order, in annual meeting assembled do 
hereby record our high esteem for the character of our beloved 
associate and.leader in all paths of usefulness. During the thirty- . 
four years of our friendship he was always initiating some- 
thing fresh and was at all times busy in executing the well de- 
vised plans and schemes which engaged his interest. We recall the 
varied subjects, and many occasions which enabled him to in- 
struct, inspire, encourage, and amuse his fellow workers, and the 
faith he awakened, the hopes he planted, and the joy and happi- 
ness which were aroused at the touch of hs simple speech, his 
humor and rich sympathy in the fellowship of mankind. 


Committee on Resolutions. 
James B. Cheesman, Chairman. 
R. A. Moore, Secretary. 
L. F. Graber, Secretary Alfalfa Order. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


Peter C. Swartz, treasurer, reported on the financial conditions of 
the Association as follows: 


Balance in Association treasury, Feb. 8, 1918............................ $1,159.99; 
Receipts, Feb..8,; 1918 to: Feb. 7, 1919.0... 9) 5 ee 1,491.24 
Total receipts on-hand, Feb.7, 1919.2 3 eee $2,651.23 
Total disbursements, Feb. 8, 1918 to Feb. 7, 1919................ 1,427.87. 
Balance in Association treasury, Feb. 7, 1919........................ $1,223.36 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


R. A. Moore, secretary, reported on the use and condition of state 
funds. He reported as follows: 


Balance in “State Treasury, Feb: 8, 1918... = $2,522.67 | 
State appropriation; July 15-1918) 422.2. ee 5,000.00 
Dotaly f5c2cc.20 oh Sk Sars a a $7,522.67 
Total disbursements, Feb. 8, 1918 to Feb. 7, 1919...........0..... 3,734.42 
Balance in State Treasury, Beb. 7p rL 919 one ccc $3,788.25 


The itemized financial reports are on file for inspection in the office 
of the Association. 
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PREMIUM AWARDS 


AT ANNUAL PURE BRED GRAIN SHOW FEB. 8—8, 1919. 


College of Agriculture, Madison, Wisconsin 


Ears Silver King (Wisconsin No, 7) Corn, North Section 
First—H. Lunz, Clintonville 

Second—Geo. J. Ruemele, Hudson 

Third—Frank Blonde, Green Bay, R. 2 

Fourth—Max Duquaine, New Franken 


Ears Early Yellow Dent (Wisconsin No. 8) Corn, North Section 
First—Fred Cisar, R. 2, Oconto 

Second—Adolph Feifarek, Peshtigo 

Third—John Wellens, DePere 

Fourth—Chas, Hull, Tigerton 

Fifth—Louis Becker, Rothschild 


Ears Golden Glow (Wisconsin No. 12) Corn, North Section 
First—Geo. J. Rumele, Hudson 

Second—Jacobson Bros., R. 7, Green Bay 

Third—Chas. Hull, Tigerton 

Fourth—Wm. Ohlfs, Crivitz 

Fifth—Jos. J, Vandenplas, R. 2, Green Bay 


Ears Wisconsin No. 25 Corn, North Section 
First—H. C. Hanson, Spooner 
Second—J. Carstens, Crivitz 


Ears Early Silver King (Wisconsin No, 7) Corn, South Section 
First—John Bendel, Stoddard 

Second—Burton J. Hopper, Beloit 

Third—C. S. Ristow, Black River Falls 

Fourth—Adolph Thompson, Black River Falls 

Fifth—Ed, Peters, R. 2, La Crosse 


Ears Early, Yellow Dent (Wisconsin No. 8) Corn, South Section 
First—R. H. Lang, Jefferson ; 

Second—Hieron J. Block, Burlington 

Third—J. R. Thorpe, R. 29, Beloit 

Fourth—Robt, W. Ward, Ft. Atkinson 

Fifth—Geo. H. Leonard, Ft. Atkinson 


Ears Golden Glow (Wisconsin No. 12) Corn, South Section 
First—Joseph A. Brunker, Ridgeway 

Second—S. P. Markle, R. 1, La Crosse: : 

Third—Lang Bros., Jefferson 

Fourth—John Bendel, Stoddard 

Fifth—Otto Wolf, La Crosse 


4] 


Ears Clark’s Yellow Dent, (Wisconsin No. 1) Corn, Any Part ofsstate 


First—Roscoe Biddick, Livingston 
Second—Robert W. Ward, Ft. Atkinson 
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10 Ears Toole’s North Star (Wisconsin No. 11) Corn, Any Part of State 
Second—Noyes Raessler, Beloit 


10 Ears Murdock (Wisconsin No. 13) Corn, Any Part of State 
First—H, C. Brueckner, Jefferson 
Second—Leo Brueckner, Jefferson 
Third—C. Dickelboher, Onalaska 
Fourth—John Bendel, Stoddard 


10 Ears 8 Row Red, Yellow or Smut Nose Flint Corn, Any Part of State 
First—Wm. R. Leonard, Ft. Atkinson 
Second—John Chambers, Green Bay, R. 9 


10 Ears 8 Row White Flint Corn, Any Part of State 
First—Frank Gasper, Rockland 
Second—Anton Bohl, Beaver Dam 


10 Ears Pop Corn; Any Part of State 
First—Wm. R. Leonard, Ft. Atkinson 
Second—Henry Baumgartner & Sons, Wrightstown 
Third—P. W. Jones, Black River Falls 


10 Ears Sweet Corn, Any Part of State 
First—Theo. S. Ward, Ft. Atkinson 
Second—S. P. Markle, La Crosse 
Third—(Miss) F, May Lyndon, Delavan 


Single Ear Dent Corn, any Variety, Any Part of State 
First—H. C. Brueckner, Jefferson 
Second—Lang Bros., Jefferson 
Third—Hieron J. Block, Burlington 
Fourth—J. W. Leverich, Sparta 
Fifth—J. Emmett Brunker, Ridgeway 


50 Ears Silver King (Wis. No. 7) Corn, Any Part of State 
First—S. P. Markle, La Crosse 
Second—Joseph A. Brunker, Ridgeway . 
Third—J. R. Thorpe, R. 29, Beloit ; 
Fourth—J. Emmett Brunker, Ridgeway, ne 
Fifth—Ed,. Peters, R. 2, La Crosse 


50 Ears Golden Glow (Wis. No. 12) Corn, Any Part of State 
First—Jippa Wielinga, Midway 
Second—Jos. A. Brunker, Ridgeway 
Third—John Van Loon, La Crosse 
Fourth—John Bendel, Stoddard 
Fifth—Adolph Thompson, Black ‘River Falls 


50 Ears Murdock (Wis. No. 13) Corn, Any Part of State 
First—H. C Brueckner, Jefferson 
Sé€cond—Leo Brueckner, Jefferson 


Best Peck Wisconsin Pedigree or Oderbrucker Barley 
First—Wm., H. Basse, Sta. D., R. 3, Milwaukee 
Second—Henry Baumgartner & Sons, Wrightstown 
Third—Joseph Schneider, New Franken 
Fourth—Jacobson Bros., R. 7, Green Bay 
Noyes Raessler, Beloit ' 
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Best Peck Two Row Barley : 
First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 


Best Peck Wisconsin Pedigree No. 1 Oats 
First—Henry Baumgartner & Sons, Wrightstown 
Second—Jacobson Bros., R. 7, Green Bay 
Third—Morrisey Bros., Arena 
Fourth—J. L. Krause, Reeseville 
Fifth—Wnm. H. Basse, Sta. D., R. 3, Milwaukee 


Best Peck Pedigree No. 5 or Swedish Select Oats 
First—Henry Baumgartner & Sons, Wrightstown 
Second—H. W. Whitehead, Rockland 
Third—Jacobson Bros., R. 7, Green Bay 
Fourth—J. L. Krause, Reeseville 
Fifth—Frank Gasper, Rockland 


Best Peck Kherson or 60 Day Oats 
First—Lewis Schoenich, Dousman 
Second—H. W. Whitehead, Rockland 
Third—J. L. Krause, Reeseville 
Fourth—tTheo. S. Ward, Ft, Atkinson 
Fifth—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 


Best Peck Any Other Variety of Oats Not Included in Ped. or Kherson 
First—Henry Baumgartner & Sons, Wrightstown 
Second—J. L. Krause, Reeseville 
Third—Herman Schoeneck, Enterprise 
Fourth—Theo. S. Ward, Ft. Atkinson 
Fifth—Dewitt Damp, Dane 


Best Peck Winter Wheat 
First—F. C. Lewallen, West Newton, Ind. 
Second—J. J. Ihrig, Oshkosh 
Third—Joseph Schneider, New Franken 
Fourth—John Ramsey, Peshtigo 
Fifth—Lang Bros., Jefferson 


Best Peck Spring Wheat 
First—Schwartz Bros., Waukesha 
Second—Henry Baumgartner & Sons, Wrightstown 
Third—Joseph Schneider, New Franken 
Fourth—H. Bentz, Rockfield 
Fifth—H. B. Berndt, DePere 


3est Peck Wisconsin Pedigree Winter Rye 
First—A, H. Thompson, Black River Falls 
Second—Herman Schoeneck, Enterprise 
Third—R. Kressin, Jackson 
Fourth—J. L, Krause, Reeseville 
Fifth—Fred Swenningson, R. 3, Peshtigo 


Best Peck Medium Red Clover . 
First—Schmidt Bros., Foxboro 
Second—R. Kressin, Jackson 
Third—J. L. Krause, Reeseville 2 
Fourth—John Hesprich, Lomira 
Fifth—A. H, Thompson, Black River Falls 


/ 
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Best Peck Mammoth Clover 
First—H. Lunz, Clintonville 
Second—J. L. Krause, Reeseville 
Third—Stanley Sebion, Westby 


Best Peck Alsike Clover 
First—H. Lunz, Clintonville 
Seeond—Schmidt Bros., Foxboro 
Third—J. L. Krause, *Reeseville z 


Best Peck Timothy 
First—J. L. Krause, Reeseville 
Second—H, Lunz, Clintonville 


Best Peck Silver Hull Buckwheat 
First—H. W. Whitehead, Rockland 
Second—A. H. Thompson, Black River Falls 


Best Peck Japanese Buckwheat 
First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 


Best Peck Black Soy Beans 
First—Albert Dettman, R. 1, Marinette 
Second—H, Lunz, Clintonville 
Third—Joseph J. Vanderplas, Green Bay, R. 2 


Best Peck Yellow Soy Beans 
First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 
Second—Robt. W. Ward, Ft. Atkinson 
Third—Theo, S. Ward, Ft. Atkinson 
Fourth—cC. S. Ristow, Black River Falls 


Best Peck Smooth or Wrinkled Peas 
First—Nelson Jodon, Solon Springs 
Second—Wm. R. Leonard, Ft. Atkinson 
Third—John Wellens, DePere 


Best Peck Scotch Peas 
First—Fred Swenningson, R. 3, Peshtigo 
Second—Max Duquaine, New Franken 
Third—T. S, Joyce, DePere 


Best Peck Green Peas 
First—A. G. Searing, Ashland Jct. 
Second—E. C. Liebmann, Green Bay, 


Best Peck Any Other Variety of Field Peas 
First—H. Lunz, Clintonville 
Second—R. Kressin, Jackson 


Best Sheaf Oderbrucker Barley, 
First—Henry Baumgartner & Sons, Wrightstown 
Second—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 
Third—Jacobson Bros., R. 7, Green Bay 
Fourth—A. H. Thompson, Black River Falls 
Fifth—Otto Wolf, La Crosse 


Best Sheaf Two Row Barley 
First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 
Second—Jacobson Bros., R. 7, Green Bay 
Third—-Robt. W. Ward, Ft. Atkinson 
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Best Sheaf Pedigree No. 1 Oats 


First—Henry Baumgartner & Sons, Wrightstown 
Second—Jacobson Bros., R. 7, Green Bay 
Third—Peter Dengel, La Crosse 

Fourth—H, T. Draheim, Gotham 

Fifth—J. L. Krause, Reeseville » 


Best Sheaf Swedish Select or Any Other Variety of Oats 


First—Jacobson Bros., R. 7, Green Bay 
Second—L. M. Hanson, Mondovi 
Third—J. L, Krause, Reeseville 
Fourth—Otto Wolf, R. 2, La Crosse 
Fifth—Stanley Sebion, Westby 


Best Sheaf Winter Wheat 


Fi¢est—Noyes Raessler, Beloit 
Second—J. L. Krause, Reeseville 
Third—Geo. J. Ruemele, Hudson 
Fourth—Stanley Sebion, Westby 
Fifth—Ed. Peters, R. 2, La Crosse 


_ 


Best Sheaf Spring Wheat 


First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 

Second—Henry Baumgartner & Sons, Wrightstown 
Third—A. H. Thompson, Black River Falls 
Fourth—Stanley Sebion, Westby, 

Fifth—W. E. Spreiter, Onalaska 


Best Sheaf Pedigree Rye 


First—Ed, Peters, R. 2, La Crosse 
Second—J. L. Krause, Reeseville 
Third—Otto Wolf, R. 2, La Crosse 
Fourth—A. H. Thompson, Black River Falls 
Fifth—Noyes Raessler, Beloit 


Best Bundle of Alfalfa 


First—Michels Bros., Peebles 
Second—wWalter Steinhoff, Platteville 
Third—Schwartz Bros., Waukesha 
Fourth—Noyes Raessler, Beloit 
Fifth—L. M. Hanson, Mondovi 


Best Exhibit Consisting of 1st, 2nd and 38rd Cuttings of Alfalfa 


First—A, J. Stace, Portage 
Second—Jacobson Bros., R. 7, Green Bay 


Best Bundle Red Clover 


First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 

Second—Henry Baumgartner .& Sons, Wrightstown 
Third—Otto Wolf, R. 2, La Crosse 

Fourth—J. L. Krause, Reeseville 

Fifth—John T,. Hesprich, Lomira 


Best Bundle Alsike Clover 


First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 

Second—J. L. Krause, Reeseville 

Third—Henry Baumgartner & Sons, Wrightstown 
Fourth—A. J. Stace, Portage 

Fifth—Otto Wolf, R. 2, La Crosse 
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Best Bundle Mammoth Clover 
First—Otto Wolf, La Crosse 
Second—J. L. Krause, Reeseville 


. Best Bundle ‘Timothy 
First—Stanley Sebion, Westby - 
Second—H, T. Draheim, Gotham 
Third—Henry Baumgartner & Sons, Wrightstown 
Fourth—Otto Wolf, R. 2, La Crosse 
Fifth—J. L. Krause, Reeseville 


Best Bundle Sudan Grass 
First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 
Second—Jippa Wielinga, Midway 
Third—A. J. Stace, Portage 
Fourth—John Van Loon, R. 1, La Crosse 
Fifth—J. L. Krause, Reeseville 


Best Bundle Soy Bean Hay 
First—A. J, Stace, Portage 
Second—Noyes Raessler, Beloit 
Third—Herman Schoeneck, Enterprise 
Fourth—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 
Fifth—Walter J. Steinhoff, Platteville 


Best Bundle Mature Soy Beans 
First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 
Second—J. L. Krause, Reeseville 
Third—Theo. S. Ward, Ft. Atkinson 
Fourth—Noyes Raessler, Beloit 
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: HONORARY CLASSES 


10 Ears Clark’s Yellow Dent (Wis, No. 1) Corn 
First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 
Second—Elmer Biddick, Livingston 


10 Ears Silver King (Wis. No. 7) Corn 
First—J. R, Thorpe, R. 29, Beloit 
Second—sS. P. Markle, La Crosse, R, 1 
Third—J. Emmett Brunker, Ridgeway 


10 Ears Early Yellow Dent (Wis. No. 8) Corn 
First—Lang Bros., Jefferson 
Second—Wm. Schwandt, New Richmond 


10 Ears Golden Glow (Wis. No. 12) Corn 
First—J. Emmett Brunker, Ridgeway 
Second—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 
Third—Noyes Raessler, Beloit 


160 Ears Any Variety 8 Row Flint Corn 
First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 
Second—Geo. H. Leonard, Ft. Atkinson 


Best Peck Pedigree or Oderbrucker Barley 
First—Anton Bohl, Beaver Dam 


Best Peck Pedigree No. 1 Oats 
‘First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 2 
Second—H, W. Whitehead, Rockland 
Third—Albert Baumgartner, Wrightstown 


Best Peck Pedigree No. 5 or Swedish Select Oats 
First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 
Second—Chas. Michelson, Rhinelander 


Best Peck Winter Wheat 
First—Noyes Raessler, Beloit 
Second—Wm. H. Basse, Sta. D., R. 3, Milwaukee 
Third—J. L. Krause, Reeseville 


Best Peck Spring Wheat 
First—Noyes Raessler, Beloit 


Best Peck Pedigree Rye 
First—Noyes Raessler, Beloit 
Second—Edward Whitemore, Wausau 
re 
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SWEEPSTAKE CLASS 


10 Ears Silver King (Wis. No. io anGonn 
First—John Bendel, Stoddard 


Peck Pedigree No. 1 Oats 
First—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 


Peck Spring Wheat 
First—Schwartz Bros., Waukesha 


Peck Winter Rye 
First—Noyes Raessler, Beloit 


Bundle Pedigree Barley 

First—Henry Baumgartner & Sons, Wrightstown 
10 Ears Yellow Dent Corn 

First—Jos. A. Brunker, Ridgeway 


50 Ears Silver King 
First—S. P. Markle, R. 1, La Crosse 


Peck Pedigree No. 5 Oats 
First—Henry, Baumgartner & Sons, Wrightstown 
Grand Champion 10 Ears Dent Corn of Entire Show 
First—Jos, A. Brunker, Ridgeway 


f 
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PROPOSED CHANGES IN PREMIUM LIST FOR 1920 


Class A—Corn, North Section 
Add Best 50 ears Golden Glow (Wis. No. 12) 
Add Best 50 ears Early Yellow Dent (Wis. No, 8) 


Class B—Corn, South Section 

Add the following and omit same from Class C 
Best 10 ears Clark’s Yellow Dent (Wis. No. 1) 
Best 10 ears Murdock (Wis. No. 13) 
Best 50 ears Silver King (Wis. No. 7) 
Best 50 ears Golden Glow (Wis. No. 12) 


Best 50 ears Murdock (Wis. No. 13) or Clark’s Yellow Dent (Wis. 
No. 1) 


Class C—Any part of state 
Omit classes added to South Section of state and omit all special flint 
varieties except one class—‘‘Best 10 ears Flint Corn” 


Class D—Barley 
Omit best peck two-row barley 


Class E—Oats 


Omit ‘Any other variety oats’. Add to rules—‘‘Any sample unduly 
scoured or clipped will be out or disqualified at discretion of 
judge.” 


Class G—Rye 
Add Best peck Spring Rye 


Class H—Clover Seed 
Combine Medium Red and Mammoth Clover seed into one class: Clover 
seed, Medium Red or Mammoth (variety named) 


Class J—Alfalfa Seed 
Omit Alfalfa Seed 


Class L-—Soy Beans 
Change Yellow Soy, Beans to Ito San Soy Beans 
Add Manchu Soy Beans 


Class O—Barley in Sheaf 
Omit Sheaf two-row barley 


Class P—Oats in Sheaf 
Omit any other variety oats 
Add Best sheaf Kherson Oats 


Class S—Alfalfa Hay 
Add to First, Second and Third Cuttings of Alfalfa, “Each bundle label- 
led with date of cutting” 


Class U—Timothy Hay 

Omit Timothy Hay Class 

Change to Class U—Hay 

Add Best Bundle Timothy Hay and Best Bundle any other hay, not in- 
cluded in other hay classes. 

Change of Rules—Under Rule 5, omit the word “alfalfa’’. 

Change of rules 

Add: Two or more members operating the same farm will be allowed 
to make only one entry in any class and if such exhibit wins first 
place, any exhibit in this class from said farm must be entered in 
the honorary class in subsequent years. 
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COUNTY ORDERS OF THE WISCONSIN EXPERIMENT 
ASSOCIATION AND OFFICERS WHO GUIDE THEM 


Barron Qounty 
President—Wm. Bartlett, Barron 
Vice President—wW. H. Clark, Rice Lake 
Secretary-Treasurer—R. L. Cuff, Barron 


Brown County 
President—George O. Lucia, Green Bay, R. F. D. 
Vice President—Frank Blonde, Green Bay, R. F. 
Secretary—E. A. Carncross, Green Bay 
Treasurer—Louis Hensen, West De Pere, ‘R:*F:.D:-3 
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Burnett County 
President—A, J. Dufty, Webster 
Vice President—E. R. Reitan, Leef 
Secretary-Treasurer—G, M. Briggs, Grantsburge 


Calumet County 
President—Theodore Christoph, Chilton 
Vice President—John Salm, Chilton, R. F. D. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Royal Klofanda, Chilton 


Clark County 
President—Fred Sears, Neillsville, R. F. D. 2 
Vice President—J. E. Counsell, Neillsville, R. 1 
Secretary-Treasurer—R. V. Brown, Neillsville 


Columbia County 
President—F. E. Bell, Columbus 
Vice President—August Soldner, Reeseville 
Secretary-Treasurer—E, J. Fritz, Columbus, R. 3 


Dane County 
President—Otto Toepfer, Madison, R. F. D. 
Vice President—J. F. Koltes, Dane 
Secretary-Treasurer— 


Dodge County eye! 
President—H. E. Krueger, Beaver Dam i a 
Vice President—W. E. Bussewitz, Juneau 
Secretary-Treasurer— 


Door County 
President—Frank Krueger, Forestville 
Ist Vice President—C. F. Martens, Egg Harbor 
2nd Vice President—Julius Hass, Ellison Bay 
3rd Vice President—Ole Erickson, R. F. D., Washington Island 
Secretary-Treasurer—Moulton B..Goff, Sturgeon Bay 


Eau Claire County 
President—Chas. L, Koll, Eau Claire, R. F. D. 
Vice President—J. H. Halbert, Augusta 
Secretary-Treasurer—aA. C. Russell, Augusta 
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Fond du Lae County 
President—L. B. Cummings, Fond du Lac 
Vice President—wW. A. Lawson, Rosendale 
Secretary-Treasurer—Frank J. Donovan, Van Dyne 


Forest County 
President—J. Hutsel, Laona 
Vice President—-C. J. Rasmussen, North Crandon 
Secretary-Treasurer—A, W. Schmutzer, Crandon 


; Grant County 
President—W. J. Steinhoff, Platteville 

Vice President—Chas. Wilkins, Platteville 
Secretary-Treasurer—J, C. Brockert, Platteville 


y Green County 
President—M. L. Karney, Brodhead 

Vice President—Wm. Smiley, Albany 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. Tochterman, Jr., Monroe 


Green Lake County 
President—W. IF. Kolb, Berlin 
Secretary—Wm, Michaels, Berlin 
Treasurer—Chas. Gibbard, Berlin 
= Iowa County 
President—Otto Oimoen, Barneveld 
Secretary-Treasurer—Joe Brunker, Ridgeway 


Jackson QCGounty 
President—C. S. Ristow, Black River Falls 
Vice President—P. W. Jones, Black River Falls 
Secretary-Treasurer—A. P. Jones, Black River Falls 


Jefferson County 
President—Geo, Leonard, Jefferson 
Vice President—H. C. Brueckner, Jefferson 
Secretary-Treasurer—Raymond Lang, Jefferson 


Juneau County 
President—Claude Hale, Mauston 
Vice President—James MacKenzie, Mauston 
Secretary|-Treasurer—Wm. J. Rogan, Mauston 


Kenosha County 
President—H. H. Lois, Camp Lake 
Vice President— 
Secretary-Treasurer—L. J, Morin, Kenosha 


; Kewaunee County 
President—W. C. Katel, Kewaunee, R. F. D. 1 
Vice President—J. H. Koss, Kewaunee, R. F. D. 1 
Secretary-Treasurer—Jos. Koss, Casco 


La Crosse County 
President—Wm. Moos, Onalaska 
Vice President—Peter Dengel, La Crosse, R. F. D, 1 
Secretary-Treasurer—T. H. Campion, West Salem 
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La Fayette County 
President—H. D. Schreiter, Darlington 
Vice President—John Stephenson, Darlington 
Secretary-Treasurer—wW. W. Woolworth, Darlington 


Langlade County 
President—Geo. Wunderlich, Elmhurst 
Vice President—Chas. Schotte, Antigo, R. F. D. 5 
Secretary-Treasurer—W. M. Bewick, Antigo 


Lincoln County 
President—A. H. Morse, Tomahawk 
Secretary-Treasurer—A,. H. Cole, Merrill 


Manitowoe County 
President—A. H. Bauer, Manitowoc 
Secretary-Treasurer—C, W. Meisnest, Manitowoc, 1513 Mich..-Ave. 


Marathon County 
President—Fred Bandy, Wausau, R. F. D. 2 
Vice President—Mike Bauman, Marathon 
Secretary-Treasurer—F. G. Swoboda, Wausau 


Marinette County 
President—Fred Sweningson, Peshtigo 
Vice President—J. A. Tiedjens, Marinette 
Secretary-Treasurer—W. E. Morton, Marinette 


Milwaukee County 
President—E. S. Robbins, Elm Grove 
Vice President—Nels Guenther, So. Milwaukee 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. E. Fawcett, Wauwatosa 


Monroe County 
President—C, F. Hanson, Sparta 
Vice President—L, A. Miller, Sparta 
Secretary-Treasurer—C, E. Hitchcock, Sparta 


Oconto County 
President—Ellis Whiting, Oconto 
Vice President—Henry Doyle, R. 3, Oconto Falls 
Secretary-Treasurer—John J. Caldwell, Oconto 


Oneida County 
President—W. P. Jewell, Rhinelander 
Vice President—Geo. Burkhart, Rhinelander 
Secretary-Treasurer—W, D. Juday, Rhinelander 


Ozaukee County 
President—Wm. J. Bichler, Belgium 
Vice President—Chas. J. Nieman, Cedarburg 
Secretary-Treasurer—Richard F. Beger, Fredonia . 


Pierce County 
President—W. O. Peirce, River Falls 
Vice President—Ed, Campbell, Ellsworth 
Secretary -Treasurer— 
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J Polk County 
President— 
Vice President—Geo. Clark, Dresser Jct. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J, S. Klinka, Balsam Lake 


Price County 
President—Geo, Lawton, Park Falls 
Vice President—C, A. Peterson, Prentice 
Secretary-Treasurer—H. J, Rahmlow Phillips 


Racine County 
President—James B. Cheesman, Racine 
Vice President—C, C. Gittings, Racine 
Secretary-Treasurer—E, A, Polley, Rochester. 


Richland County 
President—H. T. Draheim, Gotham 
Vice President—R. R. Runke, Richland Center 
Secretary-Treasurer—Verne W. Post, Sextonville 


Rock County 
President—Noyes Raessler, Beloit 
Vice President—Floyd Hubbard, Evansville 
Secretary-Treasurer—J. R. Cranston, Beloit 


St, Croix County 
President—R. W. Brunner, Hudson 
Vice President—O. H. Brown, New Richmond 
Secretary-Treasurer—Wm. Schwandt, New Richmond 


Sauk County 
President—Albert Wickern, Baraboo 


Vice President—R. J. Martin, Baraboo 
Secretary-Treasurer—H, M. Eschenbach, North Freedom 


Sawyer County 


President—Jens Uhrenholdt, Hayward 
Secretary-Treasurer—C, P. West, Hayward 


Shawano County 


President—Dr. B. Royer, Shawano 
Vice President—R. Muscavitch, Shawano 
Secretary-Treasurer—Merton Moore, R. 3, Shawano 


Sheboygan County 


President—Arthur Zelm, Plymouth 
Vice President—A. Miller, Plymouth 
Secretary-Treasurer—W. G. Streiber, Elkhart Lake 


Superior District, Including Ashland, Bayfield and Douglas Counties 


President—H, W. Wright, Ashland 

Vice President—Abraham Anderson, Ashland, R. 3 

Secretary—E. J. Delwiche, Ashland, 205 Sheridan Bldg., Green Bay 
Treasurer—V. E. Brubaker, Washburn 

2nd Vice President—(Rep. Douglas Co.) Edward Vaughan 

38rd. Vice President—(Rep. Ashland Co.) S. H. Hanna 
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Taylor County 
President—John Gamper, Medford 
Vice President—Chas. Ditzke, Stetsonville 
Secretary-Treasurer—R. A, Kolb, Medford 


Vernon Cpunty 
President—Nels O. Neprud, Coon Valley 
Vice President—Cornelius Sebion, Westby 
Secretary-Treasurer—Walter McClurg, Viroqua 


Walworth County 
President—Jesse S. Harris, Delavan 
Vice President—Ross H. Ells, Darien 
Secretary-Treasurer—Leslie Oldham, Elkhorn 


Washburn County 
President—M. W. Cadle, Shell Lake 
Vice President—E. H, Allen, Shell Lake 
Secretary-Treasurer—Ed. Rylander, Shell Lake 


Waukesha County 


President—H. E, Rosenow, Oconomowoc 
Vice-President—S. A. Beard, Waukesha 
Secretary-Treasurer—J, E. Stallard, Waukesha 


Waushara County 


President—Tosten Thompson, Wautoma 
Vice President—F, P. Moore, Hancock 
Secretary-Treasurer—Supt. E. Coates, Wautoma 


Winnebago County 
President—A. J. Cross, Allenville 
Vice President—E. Race, Omro 
Secretary -Treasurer— 


Wood County 


’ President—A, P. Bean, Vesper, R. F. D. 1 
Vice President—J. F. Schmidt, Arpin, R. F. D. 2 
Secretary-Treasurer—W. W. Clark, Grand Rapids 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE 
“ COUNTY ORDERS OF THE WISCONSIN 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT | 
, ASSOCIATION . 


Article I—Name. The organization shall be known as the................ 
eee County Order of the Wisconsin Experiment Association. 


Article I1.—Object. The object of this organization shall be to pro- 
- mote the agricultural interests of the County and State in gerieral. 


Ist. By cooperating with the Exveriment Association in growing 
and disseminating pure bred seed grains. 
2nd. By having Associations’ exhibits at agricultural fairs. ° 


3rd. By having annual meetings in order to report and discuss 
topics beneficial to the members of the Order. 


Article I1I—Membership. 1. Any person may become a member 
of this Order who has taken a course in the College of Agriculture at 
Madison or at any place in the State under the ee a of the Col- 
lege. |- ff arr | as 

2. Any one who is interested in pure bred erains nea live stock or 
in progressive farming in general may become a member of this 


Order. 


3. Honorary membership may be conferred upon anyone interested 
in progressive agriculture by a majority vote at any annual or special 
meeting. 

Article I1V.—Dues. A fee of fifty cents shall be collected from each 
member annually. 


Article V—Officers. The officers of this Order shall consist of a 
President, Vice President and Secretary-Treasurer, whose terms of 
office shall be one year, or until their successors are elected. 


Article VI. Duties of Officers. 1. It shall be the duty of the 
President to preside at all meetings of the Order and to enforce the 
observance of such rules and regulations as will be for the best inter- 
est of the organization; to appoint all regular committees as he may 
deem expedient for the welfare of the Order. 

2. In the absence of the President, the Vice President shall preside 
and perform the duties of the President. 

3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep the records of all meetings 
and proceedings of the Order, also the names of all members and their 
addresses. He shall also keep the funds of the Order, collect all fees, 
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pay all debts, and shall submit a written statement of all moneys 
received and paid out by him and shall balance his books not later 
than one month before the annual meeting. 

Article VII—Disbursements. The funds of the Order shall be used 
to defray expenses or by vote of the Order for such purposes as will 
advance the agricultural interests of the Order and shall be paid out 
only upon an order signed by the President and countersigned by the 
Secretary. 

Article VIII—Amendments. This constitution may be amended at 
any meeting, by a two-thirds vote of the members of the Order present. 


BY-LAWS 


Article I—The officers of this Order shall ke elected by ballot at the 
annual meeting. 

Article II—This Order shall be governed by Roberts’ Rules of Order. 

Article III—All members joining at the organization of this Order 
shall be known as Charter Members. 

Article 1V—The time and place of holding the annual] meeting shall 
ke determined by the officers. 


RIVERSITY UF ILLINGIS LibRAHT 
MAY 2 3 1921 


By Vy COO OY 
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INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 


ITS DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT STATUS 


Leonard J. Diehl, M. P. E. 
Fellow, Purdue Research Foundation 


Fellowship Number 111 


and 
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1940 
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This monograph has been prepared for those leaders responsible 
for industrial recreation. It should be of help to companies that are 
anticipating the initiation of a new program in recreation for their 
employees. Furthermore, it should provide a standard for the evalua- 


_ tion of a previously established program. 


The increase of leisure time in industry, through the reduction in 
hours of work, has given management the problem of industrial recrea- 
tion. The material herein presented gives a reliable cross-section pic’ 


ture of the present status of industrial recreation, which should provide——__ 
guide posts for the redirection of the industrial recreation program of 


the future. 

The information used in this monograph was collected on a 
national basis from directors of recreation, personnel directors, and 
company officers who supervised or guided an industrial recreation pro- 
gram for their employees. The company visitations as well as the col- 
lection, tabulation, and analysis of these data were made by Leonard J. 
Diehl. Through a grant established under the Purdue Research Foun- 
dation, funds were made available for this study, which was co-opera- 
tively directed by the Division of Physical Education for Men and the 
Personnel Service of the Schools of Engineering and Science. The pres- 
ent report has been edited by Dr. Floyd R. Eastwood, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education, in charge of Health and Teacher Training, 
Purdue University. 

Acknowledgment is made to the Brunswick Balke-Collender Com- 
pany of Chicago, Illinois, which through Lorin W. Smith, Jr., Director 


of Educational Relations, made available to the Purdue Research Founda- 
tion funds necessary to make this survey; to G. Stanley Meikle, Director 


of Research Relations with Industry, Purdue University, for his advice 
and guidance in the establishment of this Research Foundation Fellow- 
ship; to Dr. J. E. Walters and Professor David Arm of the Personnel 


“Service, Schools of Science and Engineering, Purdue University, for 


their co-operation and guidance in the initiation and completion of 


_ this survey; to Russell Greenly, Professor of Trade and Industrial Edu- 


cation, and Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, of the Division of General Engi- 


~neering, Purdue University, for their comments and criticisms in the 
~ 


preparation of the material; to E. C. Worman, Industrial Recreation 


™ Specialist, National Recreation Association; L. H. Weir, Field Repre- 


ims § 
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sentative, National Recreation Association; J. F. Walsh, Athletic Di- 
rector, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Michigan; L. P. Wittenberg, 
Department of Industrial Relations, General Motors Corporation, De- 
troit, Michigan; and R. B. Tefferteller, Department of Cultural Activi- 
ties, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for their most valuable help in the preparation of the questionnaire; 


to the host of personnel directors, company officials, and industrial . 


recreation directors whose aid and helpful suggestions made possible the 
collection of information used in this survey. 
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CHAPTER I 
SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


EXTENT OF INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 


1. The results that are discussed herein were obtained from thirty 
case studies and from 609 (26%) returns of the 2,486 questionnaires 
sent out. The questionnaires were received from companies located in 
38 states. These companies employed an estimated total of 658,034 
employees (page 22). 


2. Of the total 639 returns, 38 per cent of the companies had 
industrial recreational programs (page 22). 


3.. The current survey indicates that the percentage of companies 
having recreation increases as the number of employees increases 
(page 25). 


ADMINISTRATION 


1. The general practice is to have either the company or the 
company benefit association finance the industrial recreation program 
(page 27). 


2. Forty-five per cent of the companies surveyed spent less than 
$2,000 per year on their recreation program. Thus it is evident that 
the expenditure per employee is very small. This limited outlay would 
in part account for the small range of recreational activities found in 
the majority of the programs studied.1_ Nevertheless, two per cent of 
the companies spent $40,000 or more per year. Accordingly these 
companies have a much more elaborate program in terms of money 
expended as well as number of activities provided (page 28). 


3. Funds allotted to industrial recreational programs are so small 
per employee that the salary of the individual is not likely to be affected. 
The average weekly recreational cost per employee for all companies 
having 6 to 20,000 or more employees (page 29) is 14 cents. 


4. The industrial recreational program may be partially financed 
by revenue-producing activities such as dancing and bowling (page 30). 


5. Two hundred and four companies of the 245 (83%) having 


1 See Chapter V, Program, pages 38-52. 
1 


recreational programs did not provide a medical examination for those 
participating in strenuous sports (page 31). 


6. The survey results show that 148 companies (60%) did not 
offer any accident protection for participants (page 31). 


7. Co-ordination among the various recreational groups is appar- 
ent from the results of this survey. The personnel officer and an 
appointed committee of employees were most frequently found as the 
administrative combination. | 


Seventy-five per cent of the companies administered the program 
through an individual department. Of the non-volunteer adminis- 
trators, the personnel officer most frequently directed the program, Of 
the volunteer administrators, the employees administered the activi- 
ties most frequently (page 32). | 


8. Forty-three per cent of the companies studied had either part: 
or full-time leadership (page 34). 


9. An important result of this survey was the discovery that 33 per 
cent of the recreational leaders were trained in personnel work, while 
22 per cent were college-trained. in physical education. On the other 
hand, the existing belief that a large percentage of industrial recrea- 
tional programs was directed by “name players” was not found to be 
true (page 36). (By “name player” is meant a star athlete not specifi- 
cally trained in recreation.) 


10. In those companies where the direction of the program was not 
centralized under a part- or full-time director, the average number of 
activities offered for the employees per company was less (page 36). 


PROGRAM 


1. Bulletin boards were used more frequently than other methods 
of informing employees as to future program activities (page 38). 


-2. The outstanding physical sports participated in by the men, 
according to company participation were: bowling (87% of the 245 
companies having a recreation program), softball (74%), basketball 
(54%), golf (40%), and baseball (34%). Football and deck tennis 
were the two physical sports having the lowest percentage (1%) of 
company participation (page 39). | 


3. Thirty-five per cent of those companies having recreation pro- 
vided bowling for women (page 39). 


oe) 


4. The outstanding activities established on a co-recreational basis 
were: bowling (9%), golf (5%), and tennis (5%) (page 39). 


5. Bowling ranked first in the number of companies having family 
participation, but only 5 per cent of the companies sponsored this type 
of participation (page 41). 


6. Men who engaged in bowling were most frequently (34%) be- 
tween the ages of 30 and 34. Forty-three per cent of the women par- 
ticipants in bowling were between the ages of 20 and 24 (page 40). 


7. Physical activities sponsored by companies which have all age 
groups participating are: bowling, golf, ping pong, and rifle or pistol 
shooting (page 40). 


8. The greatest number of teams were reported in bowling. The 
results show that this sport had as many as 600 teams in a single com- 
pany. Golf, softball, tennis, and ping pong are other physical activi- 
ties with a large number of teams (page 40). 


9. Employee competition in industrial recreation was 69 per cent 
interdepartmental, while 31 per cent of the employee participants com- 
peted in team sports which were between companies (page 43). 


10. It is evident that 52 per cent of industrial recreation of a physi- 
cal type was promoted by the employees. The firm promoted physical 
activities 33 per cent of the time. Tax-supported and private agen- 
cies promoted these activities to a degree of 6 per cent. Union groups 
promoted physical recreational activities in a few cases (1%) (page 44). 


‘11. Camera clubs, classified as a cultural activity, ranked first in 
number of companies having this activity. Twelve per cent of the 
companies provided such clubs for men and seven per cent provided 
them for women. Six per cent of the companies had camera clubs 
for mixed groups (page 44). 


12. The highest percentages of participants in cultural activities 
as a whole were between 35 and 39 years of age (page 44). The em- 
ployees promoted 62 per cent of all cultural activities, while the firm 
sponsored 33 per cent (page 44). 


13. Although there were very few other outing activities carried 
on by industries, picnics were held by 245 (100%) of the companies 
(page 48). 

14. The average age of men and women in outing activities was 
between 20 and 35 years of age (page 48). 
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15. The promotional group for outing activities was, in 69 per cent 
of the cases, the employees. Nevertheless, picnics were sponsored by 
the firm (67%) slightly more often than by the employees (62%) 
(page 49). 

16./ Dancing was the outstanding company social activity partici- 
pated in by all groups (page 49). 


17. Participation ages of men and women in social activities varied 
according to the activity. For example, the ages of participants in 
dancing were 25 years and over, while the participants in bingo were 
30 and over (page 49). 


18. Sixty-eight per cent of the companies having recreational pro- 
grams reported that the employees promoted the social activities, while 
27 per cent of the social events were promoted by the firm. Dancing 
and social parties were also the outstanding activities promoted by the 
other listed agencies (page 51). 


19. The activities that were most popular during lunch periods 
were: (in the order of their importance) cards, horseshoes, checkers, 
softball, musical programs, ping pong, and bowling (page 51). 


FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 


1. The outstanding facilities provided by the company were: 
baseball fields, softball fields, tennis courts, and billiard facilities 


(page 53). 
2. Bowling alleys and golf courses seem to have been the out- 
standing commercial facilities used by the industrial personnel (page 53). 


3. The Y. M: C. A., the Y.. W. C. A., and similar organizacicae: 
most often provided facilities for basketball and bowling (page 53). 


4. Softball fields were the outstanding tax-supported facilities used 
by the company’s recreational participants (page 54). 


5. With regard to the furnishing of personal equipment, certain 
provisional policies exist in industrial recreation. For a representative 
team, the company usually purchases the uniforms. This policy de- 
pends, however, on the particular sport engaged in (page 54). 


6. Softball, basketball, and baseball were the activities for which 
the game-equipment was not often provided by the company. The 
individual employee or the employees’ association most frequently pur- 
chased this equipment (page 56). 


STATED VALUES OF RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
o 
1. The greatest percentage-of company recreational leaders regarded 


physical activities as most popular. Social and out-of-door activities 
were next in popularity, with cultural activities considered last (page 


57). 


2. Bowling was listed as the outstanding activity in promoting 
good fellowship. Other activities that were considered by recreational 
leaders as promoters of fellowship were (in the order of their impor- 
tance): softball, basketball, baseball, and golf (page 57). 


3. Twenty per cent of the companies stated that they had not 
experienced any labor difficulties. By contrast, there were 27 per cent 
of the companies which had had such trouble; of these, eighteen per 
cent continued their recreational programs during labor difficulties and 
9 per cent did not (page 59). 


4. Fifty-six per cent of the recreational leaders indicated that they 
considered their program inadequate. There were, however, 90 (37%) 
company recreational directors who believed that their program was 
adequate (page 60). 


5. The outstanding stated causes for inadequate programs were: 


Lack of company facilities and equipment. 


a 
b. Employees living too far from plant. 


Q 


Lack of diversified recreational program. 
d. Insufhcient number of employees. 


e. Lack of good leadership (page 61). 


6. Seventy-nine per cent of the recreational leaders believed that 






eation program established a friendly feeling between employer 
employee which otherwise might not have been present. In con- 
rast, 4 per cent of the recreational directors believed that recreation 
programs did not improve employer-employee relationships (page 62). 


7. The outstanding values accrued from recreation as listed by recre- 
ational leaders were as follows: 


a. Improvement of employer-employee relations, good will. 
b. Better interdepartmental co-operation and fellowship. 


Better use of energy during free time. 


Q 


= 


Meanis of developing physical fitness (page 63). 


CURRENT FINDINGS IN INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 


As a result of the present survey, new information has been made 
available for the first time. These new findings would be included under 
the following: 


1. Expenditures for the recreation program in terms of the size of 
the company (page 28). 


2. The type of leadership and its relationship to the extent of the 
program (pages 32-37). 


3. An analysis of the recreational program as related to (pages 
39-52): 


a. Extent of the company program in physical, cultural, social, 
and outing activities for men, women, and mixed and family 
groups. 
b. The range of age participation in each of the recreational 
activities. 
c. The extent of interdepartmental and intercompany competi- 


tion. 


d. The group or agency that promotes the various activities. 


4. The group or agency that provides facilities and equipment for 
the numerous recreational activities (pages 53-56). 


5. An evaluation of the benefits of the various industrial recreation 
activities (pages 57-64). 





CHAPTER II 
INTRODUCTION 


The title of this monograph, “Industrfal Recreation,” presents a 
problem of definition, explanation, and” delimitation. The phrase is 
often heard and as often carries different complications. Certain impli- 
cations and theories should clarify the meaning that is ascribed to the 
phrase in this presentation. 

Recreation deals with a kind of activity that is engaged in without 
compulsion and usually brings immediate and direct satisfaction to 
the participant. It is not the antithesis of work; rather it complements 
work. For some, work is recreation, as in the case of Thomas Edison; 
for others it is drudgery. When work is satisfying and engaged in 
without compulsion, it may be considered recreation. 

~ Industrial recreation is a phrase that locates recreation in a specific 
area of living. In short, it deals with satisfying activities carried on 
- for, or promoted by, employees in the numerous lines of business en- 
deavor. These recreational activities range from such passive types as 
stamp collecting or chess to the more vigorous types such as basketball, 
baseball, and the like. They should include activities discussed herein 
under the classification of physical, social, cultural, and outing types of 
recreational activities. ; 

Furthermore, the current use of the phrase indicates a felt need for 
recreational activities in industry. This need has been steadily increas- 
ing during the last decade. In the early days of the industrial revolu- 
tion, recreation for the worker was not considered important because 
of occupational specialization. Long hours of hard work left little or 
no time for leisure. Much progress has been made in industry since the 
beginnings of the industrial revolution. As a result of scientific man- 
agement, the invention of machines, and consequent shorter hours of 
work, the laboring man and management have been confronted with the 
problem of the constructive use of leisure time. 

G. S. Watkins states that, “During the nineteenth century made 
development proceeded so rapidly in Europe and America that the 

necessity of protecting and conserving the human element in produc- 
tion was scarcely recognized. Economy in the application of capital, 
replacing of worn-out machinery and conservation of natural resources 
received careful consideration. Waste of human life, accumulation of 
fatigue and destruction of health in industry received no such atten- 


tion.”2 


2G. S. Watkins, Labor Problems; New York, Thomas Crowell Company, 
1921: p. 324. 


L. P. Jacks indicates that conditions have changed in industries, 
observing that, “The art of living is one and indivisible. . . . A master 
in the art of living draws no sharp distinction between his work and his 
play, his labour and his leisure, his mind and his body, his education and 
his recreation. What the world needs today is their union in practice. 
Make recreation coordinate with a man’s work. Industrial leadership 
and recreational leadership, these two are intimately connected.’ 


HISTORICAL REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 


With this study of the present status of industrial recreation it was 
deemed advisable to include some developmental history of the field as 
obtained from certain previous studies. Such material should provide 
broad comparisons as to the extent and depth of programs in industry 
during the past three decades. The studies previously conducted have 
been concerned for the most part with surveys of industries within a 
specific city or state, and intensive studies of a specific type of industry 
or of a selected group of industries in selected states. With but a few 
exceptions, the information obtained in the past on recreational activities 
has been a part of broader studies on welfare activities in industry. 

The first survey of importance was conducted in 1913 on “Employ- 
crs Welfare Work 4 This research involved case studies of 51 com- 
panies, of which 53 per cent had recreation in connection with their 
welfare work. The report is significant in that it shows that even in 
1913, employers were considering recreation as an important part of 
industrial welfare work. : 

In 1916, Lebert H. Weir® made a study on Vocational (Industrial) 
Recreation in Indiana. This state survey, one of the first ever attempted 
in the field of industrial recreation, covered 150 industrial organiza- 
tions in the large cities of Indiana: namely, Fort Wayne, South Bend, 
Gary, Columbia City, Muncie, Evansville, and Indianapolis. For his 
survey, Weir studied vocational reports from 110 companies in Indian- 
apolis and 31 organizations elsewhere. 

This study shows that baseball was the most popular physical activ- 
ity, thirty per cent of all the firms studied having regular organized 





3L. P. Jacks, Education Through Recreation; New York, Harpers, 1932; 
pack pee: 
4 Elizabeth I. Otey, Employer's Welfare Work; Washington’ D,,C., United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Whole Number 123, 1913. . 

5L. H. Weir, “Vocational Recreation in Indiana, 1916": Bloomington, — 
Indiana, Indiana Bulletin of the Extension Division, Indiana University, Volume 
III, No. 5 (January, 1918). 
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/ f 
teams. Bowling ranked a close sécond, twenty-nine per cent of the com- 
panies providing bowling facilities. 

\ 


“Twenty-nine firms reported having weekly, monthly, or occasional 
talks and lectures. 


“One firm reports dramatic activities—a form of recreational cul- 
ture activity deserving of much more extensive encouragement than it 
has apparently received. 


“Of the firms reported upon, 3 reported choral societies; 7 have 
organized bards, with a total of 134 instruments. 


“The value of providing wholesome recreation in developing esprit 
de corps and mutual acquaintanceship through engaging in common 
activities cannot be over-estimated.” 


There is a very great need for recreation in an industrial community. 


Ce In many cities »s_ whe ere the industry is the only. organization promoting 


recreation, the company has an “obligation to its employees. Human 
\material has to be treated carefully for effective productivity. Wav ak 
rae Pelee the im pc importance of recreation in connection with 
man’s work, made a study of this subject. He studied the various com- 
munities where the Carnegie Steel Company was located. In his article 
he emphasizes the fact that somebody has to teach the foreign-born to 
be Americans through play. .The conclusions of Wayman’s report are 
suggestive : y It ay 


er 
“There are three important factors that have been strengthened 


Az 4 Bnfough the installation of Industrial Athletics. 


; ‘“First—There has been a noticeable change in physical alertness of 
a employees. 


“Second— Through interdepartmental and interplant competition has 
grown a better spirit of true sportsmanship. 


“Third—A closer welding of the heterogeneous groups of ciployees, 
together with a closer and more friendly relationship between workers, 
foremen and superintendents.” 


In explaining the three factors derived from industrial recreation, 
Mr. Wayman states: “A stronger feeling of loyalty on the part of the 
employees now exists in the plants where recreation is fostered, which 
has developed efficiency and the spirit to pull together. Efficiency and 
the spirit to pull together are essential factors in the success of our 
industry.” > 


6A. H. Wayman, “Recreation in Industrial Communities”; American 
Physical Education Review, Volume 24 (December, 1919), pp. 473-80. 
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One of the earliest and most comprehensive studies of welfare work 
concerned with recreation for employees in industrial establishments 
was conducted by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics? 
over a period of twelve months, in 1916-1917. Thirty-one states were 
visited in connection with the study. The investigation did not extend 
to the Pacific Coast, Utah and Arizona being the most westerly states 
visited. Schedules were secured for 431 establishments; all but 7 of 
these reported the number of employees, the aggregate approximating 
1,662,000. 


TABLE I8 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS HAvING CLUBHOUSES, GYMNASIUMS, AND 
OTHER RECREATION FACILITIES, BY INDUSTRY 




















Establishments 
pan. Number of 
§ ‘ 
Industry Recreational Establishments 
Facilities Having 
Club- 
houses Billiard) Bowl-| Gym- 
No. of or |or Pool; ing | nasi- 
No. Employees} Club- | Rooms! Alleys} ums 
| rooms 
Automobile y...<. 2»... AO breast 2 | 2 3 
Foundries and Machine 
NODS. & steal, sate. 19 59,787 14 8 ie 
lrontund' Steel sees 7 33,941 7 3 1 3 
Gas, Electric Light, and | 
ene a ee peer OR Heyy) 6 3 3 
Mining, Coal .......... ye Re 4 4 2 a 
Mining, Other Than Coal 7 | 11,536 7 6 6 2 
eno... 7 13,085 6 3 2 2 
Railroads, Electric ...... 14 sel O 14 11 4 4 
Railraaus, oteam oe... 8 354,525 8 | ‘i 7 
Se: Sa) et iS Bas 59.0 11 2 i 1 
eee ee ae 23Fe1eu23 818 1, 6 6 12 
Other Industries ....... 40 | 205,256 36 19 16 17 
AT Ree 152 | 856,539 | 137 | 74 | 63 52 








7 Welfare Work for Employees in Industrial Establishments in the United 
States; Washington, United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Whole Number 
250, February, 1919. 


S ibid. patls. 
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This report by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics is con- 
cerned with all phases of welfare work. Where the totals of the specific 
columns or activities do not amount to 431, the explanation is that 
some establishments did not report having this division of welfare work. 
With regard to recreation, some companies had all branches and types 
of facilities and activities, while others had few or none. The divisions 
studied included provisions by the organizations for health measures for 
employees, lunch rooms and restaurants, indoor and outdoor recrea- 
tion, education, disability funds, pensions, group insurance, and various 
welfare activities. 

Table I indicates the number of industrial establishments having 
various indoor recreational facilities for their employees. 

The report also contains detailed discussion of the facilities pro- 
vided by these companies and the service which they were rendering 
their employees (Table II). 

“In the following table the number of companies having outings 
or providing baseball grounds, tennis courts, or athletic fields for em- 
ployees are given by industries. | 


TABLE [I[10 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS HAVING OuTpooR RECREATION FACILITIES AND 
OUTINGS FOR EMPLOYEES, BY INDUSTRIES 





























Establishments No. of Establishments 
Industry Reporting Having 
| Baseball | Tennis| Athletic 
No. | Employees] Grounds; Courts] Fields | Outings 

AUtCOMODILES Wee ee 5 22,881 4 | 1 Re 5 
Foundries and Machine | 

SROpSe were) eae 29 | 71,566 20 16 4 15 
Gas, Electric Light and | 

POWGro treet ges sou ee 7 rae ay 8 6 6 1 6 
LEOli wari eotee hie cae 14 | 109,007 Li 8. 5 8 
Mining (0d eee... gee 1 25,054 y 2 
Mining, Other Than Coal 6 11,261 3 4 
Oc... 2... me... 5 1% @h1,140 4 2 an 5 
Railroads, Electric ...... 8 | 46,451 8 1 1 13 
Railroads, Steam ....... 3. 4279.032 2) ) 1 
_ Se 18 | 58,461 12 8 3 18 
——— ttt 30 34,264 2 al ae ee 2 16 
Other Industries ....... 87 | sh ea 50 : 34 11 54 

es ee eee 
Ta aes 219 | 950,392 | 152 1 89 | 23 














10 Ibid., p. 89, 


as 
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“Two hundred and nineteen companies, or practically one-half of 
the establishments for which schedules were taken, report facilities for 
outdoor recreation or outings which: are held regularly at least once a 
year.” 

_~ One of the first studies made on industrial recreation for women 
“was prepared in 1921 by Dorothy Schaper.!! Schaper made inquiries 
of 101 companies by use of the questionnaire technique. She sent 
- questionnaires to organizations known to have recreational programs as 
well as to other concerns to determine whether anything appreciable 
was being attempted in industry. The results of this survey are as 


follows: 

“The firms provided with recreation rooms and buildings make 
the most of them and encourage sports and other forms of recreation 
to the fullest extent. Bowling, basketball, and tennis seem to be 
the most popular games participated in by women employees. Volley- 
ball is also becoming more popular. . . . It is surprising how many 
believe in having the employees manage their own games and amuse- 
ments. 

“There are five fundamental principles to be kept in mind from 
the beginning: 

1. “Recognition on the part of the firm that such a program is 
important enough to demand to a lesser degree the personal 
interests, study, and attention of one or more members of 
the firm. 

2. “The program and ideals aimed at should suit the various 
facilities and activities. 

3. “As far as possible, the employees should assume the man- 
agement of the facilities and activities. 

4. “There must be no suspicion that measures of this nature 
are designed to take the places of wages, nor should the 
employees be made to think that they are participants of 
welfare work. 

5. “The employers’ interest in such measures should be deeper 


,’ 


than that of personal gain.’ 


The conclusions made by Miss Schaper are well worth repeating: 


“The relationship between the employers and employees in the 
concerns will be strengthened and a greater interest in the work will 
result. The most important part that the employers can plan in a 
recreational program is to provide all modern facilities for the em- 
ployees and the employees will do the rest. By doing this, an indus- 
trial concern may do much to promote the physical and moral life 
of its employees and to improve the home conditions of the sur- 
rounding community, at the same time maintaining a healthy, inter- 
ested and efficient working force.” 


11 Dorothy Schaper, “Industrial Recreation for Women”; American Physi- 
cal Education Review, Volume 27 (March, 1922), pp. 103-13. 
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The 1916-17 study conducted by the United States Bureau of 

‘Labor Statistics!2 was followed by a similar survey,1* which was com- 

pleted in 1926, for the purpose of observing the ways in which vari- 

ous kinds of welfare work had developed during the intervening ten 
years. 

“Reports from 430 establishments showed that 319 of them had 

recreation facilities and programs of some sort. The details are as 


follows: 

Indoor Facilities Number Percentage 
Club. Houses). Se rttaee «28 oe eee 82 19 
Recreation Roonis=2). mao) oe eee 142 33 
Billiard ®Rpomsey eee ee ee 89 ae 
Game" Roomese, <i .s as ore pie 26 
Bowling. Alle vacua eee oe ee 80 19 
CViiniasl UMS eee ee oe ee ae 67 16 


Outdoor Facilities 


Athletic Fields or Diamonds........... Lf by 
‘Tennis = Coutts «, 340 25... ee 50 1% 
Golf: Courses) /...-4. <4 ceo ae a4 32 
Summer (Camps. ., 45 2 2900 ae eee © 33 a¥! 


Athletic Teams, Etc. 


Athletic ‘Clubs... ¢°.9 90: ets ee 59 14 
Baseball Teams — 2... 45 4s. eee 223 ace 
Football or, Soccer Leams: ..0 ) eee 41 10 
Annual Picnics and Other Outings..... Lag 41 


Promote Social and Cultural Activities 


_ Dances and other Social Activities...... 316 74 
Lectures. 4: ¢o- = see ee  e 65 15 
Moving’ Picttiresae ce ey ee 61 14 
Bands } eign sensu. te ee eee os oer 103 24 
Orchestras) - 35. skews cee ee ee 86 20 
Glee; Clubs? 8... eee 66 15 
Concerts ok 6 oe ee 154 36 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company issued in 1927 a booklet 
entitled Winter Recreution for Employees,!4 summarizing the provision 


12 Welfare Work for Employees in Industrial Establishments in the United 
States; Washington, United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Whole Number 
250, February, 1919. 

13 Health and Recreation Activities in Industrial Establishments; Washing’ 
ton, United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Whole Number 458, 1926. 

14 Winter Recreation for Employees; New York, The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1927. 
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which is being made by many industrial concerns in the way of providing 
facilities and activities for their employees. In many respects the findings 
are quite similar to those of the study conducted by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics.1° In addition to describing the types of activities -which have 
proved most popular, the report contains reference to a large number 
of companies and to the programs which they are carrying on for their 
workers. 

In a discussion of the various types of activities, bowling is listed as 
being the most attractive. “Women are as enthusiastic about it as men, 
and there is no age limit. Among younger workers, basketball rivals 
bowling. Of the individual sports, boxing and wrestling are highly 
popular. Indoor baseball is a game that deserves greater popularity. 
Music and dramatic clubs are discussed and also the semi-education and 
social clubs.”16 
a The National Industrial Conference Board in 1929 published a re. 


port entitled Industrial Relations Programs in Small Plants.17 This report 


included a study of 4,409 plants, each of which had fewer than 200 
employees but which together employed a total of 419,391 workers. 
Industrial relations programs were classified under seven headings,-one 
of which was “Rest and Recreation... The study revealed that rest rooms, 
noon-hour recreation, athletic teams, and picnics are fairly common in 
small plants although they are provided in relatively smaller numbers 
than are most of the other industrial relations activities. In fact, the 
average percentage of companies providing all of the fourteen recrea- 
tional activities and facilities listed was only 7 per cent. Very few pro- 
vided club houses, motion pictures, drama, and music groups. Among 
the various industries included in the study, public utilities companies 
provided the greatest percentage of recreational programs. The size of 
the city had relatively little effect upon the provision of recreation 
facilities. 

a A few industrial recreation surveys have been made concerning cer- 
tain cities. E. T. Lies conducted such a survey of Indianapolis. He 
studied 159 industries of this city and found the following material 
important to include in his report.!§ 


15 Op. Cit.; United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1926. 

16 Winter Recreation for Employees; New York City, The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 1927. 

17 Industrial Relations Programs in Small Plants; National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 1929. 


18 E. T. Lies, The Leisure of a People; Council of Social Agencies of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, 1929; pp. 472-473. 
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“Of the 159 concerns covered in our study 94, or 59 per cent, 
reported either facilities available or activities promoted or both while 
65, or 41 per cent, reported they had nothing and promoted nothing. 
One-third of the latter group were downtown establishments with 
less than 150 employees each. Only a few firms having no facilities 
have more than 300 employees. 

“The scope of things represented in the list which follows is 
broad. Physical activities like baseball, basketball, bowling, horse- 
shoes, golf, are the most outstanding. Other types of recreation, how- 
ever, have not been neglected, as is attested by the number of libraries 
and reading rooms, bands, orchestras and glee clubs, dances, min- 
strels, plays and amateur circuses reported. 

“As far as we were able to ascertain none of the 159 firms can- 
vassed maintains camps for employees. 


Summary of Industrial or Vocational Recreation in Indianapolis 


Facilities Number Percentage 
Gymnasiums ctor. Meneeae ee eee 2 1 
Gymnasiums for Women............. 1 1 
bennis: Courts. < Scn toc: 4 eee 14 9 
Baseballs Diamonds 3),..0au. ..1e ee oe 8 5 
Horseshoe, Coutts =. 7.7.4) eee 28 18 
Athletic Pieldstere Aon! 24 8S eee 8 5 
Volley BallvEquipinient2= ee 3 2 


Social or Cultural Activities 


Social Rooms (smoking rooms, etc.).... 41 26 
Bands S64)... Ste tide. eS ule 2 
Orchestras. sae oi2en 1 ee 7 4 
Reading Clubs. ¢\stclerek sth eames on 3 2 
Libtary or. Readings Room aoe ee 12 8 
Athletic Activities 
Firms Backing Inter-Shop Athletics... .. 24 16 
Baseball Teams (connected with plant). . | 13 
Basketball Teams (connected with plant) 17 11 
Bowling Teams (connected with plant). . 34 21 
Leadership 
Firms having educational or recreational 
director who has charge of all athletics 11 7 
Permanent athletic committee.......... 1 1 
Safety manager directs athletics........ 1 1 
Special committees appointed for all func- 
ClONS i = ese reg tr a hic 1 1 


The percentages were all figured on the number (159) of case studies 


made. 


A. D. Cloud, editor of the Industrial Medicine Publishing Company, 


was consulted with regard to the report on “Recreational Activities in 
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the Winter Months.”!® This study has general statements concerning 
the kinds of activities which are most popular for a winter program. 
Some of the suggested activities are as follows: 


“In reviewing the matter of possible recreational activities for 
the winter months, it seems that bowling is almost universally accepted 
as the most popular and appealing of indoor amusements. 


“Next in popularity to bowling are music and dramatics. The glee 
clubs and choral societies seem to have the widest appeal to individuals, 
but plant orchestras or bands are probably more permanent and _ suc- 
cessful. 


‘From experiences it would seem that a winter recreational pro- 
gram may be launched through the promotion of a bowling tournament 
to be followed, after several weeks, by the promotion of chess and 
checker competitions, and still later, by the organization of an orchestra, 
band, or glee club, the idea being that enthusiasm for an activity 
wanes after a short time and must be sustained by an appeal to skill 
or knowledge along other lines.” 


A condensed summary of an unpublished industrial recreation ques- 
tionnaire study, made in 1934 by C. O. Jackson, is as follows:*° 


“The study represents nearly one million employees in industries 
and companies located in 33 states and Canada. There were 584 letters 
sent out and 347 replies received. Of this number 104 stated they had 
no program. Two hundred twenty-seven questionnaires were received 
in reply to a second letter sent to those having programs, and of this 
number, 189 were filled out so they could be used in this summary. 


1. ‘‘Present-employment total varies from 10 to 18,000 with an 
average of 3,718. 


2. “Hours worked daily average eight, with forty for the week. 


3. “Organized programs exist in 123 cases, while 66 have good 
programs handled entirely by the employees. 


4. “Programs have been discontinued in some cases due to the 
following reasons (in order): (1) finances, (2) lack of 
interest, (3) lack of organization. 


5. “Available facilities for recreation are (in order): (1) play 
fields, (2) assembly halls, (3) club rooms, (4) gymnasiums 
(usual combination is playfields and assembly halls). 


6. “Programs are financed (in order) by: (1) donations by the 
company, (2) voluntary subscription, (3) athletic club (most 
common arrangement includes the first two). 


19 Industrial Relations; Beloit, Wisconsin, Industrial Medicine Publishing 
Company; Volume 2, No. 8 (September, 1931), pp. 294-295. 

20 C. O. Jackson, Recreation in Industry; Champaign, Ill., University of 
Illinois; unpublished study, 1934. 
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7. “Administration is carried on (in order) by: (1) employees, 
(2) member of office, (3) athletic club, (4) recreation direc 
tor (usual combination is employees and department head). 


8. “Supervision is carried on (in order) by: (1) voluntary 
leaders, (2) recreation director, (3) employees, (4) depart- 
ment head (combination of voluntary leaders and department 
head is most frequent). 


9. “Cost of recreation per employee for the year varies from 
nothing to $12 with the average being $1.50 (only 67 com’ 
panies gave a definite answer). 


10. “Clubs of various kinds exist in 53 companies, while 83 have 
nene. The type of club 1s (in order): (1) athletic, (2) recrea- 
tion, (3) booster (53 concerns did not answer this). 


11. “Activities included in the program are (in order of popu- 
larity): (1) baseball, (2) bowling, (3) basketball, (4) golf, 
(5) tennis, (6) picnics, (7) horseshoes, (8) social dancing, 
(9) ping-pong, (10) volley ball, (11) swimming, (12) bridge, 
(13) chess and checkers, (14) handball, (15) rod and gun. 


12. “Training of the director varies and is (in order): (1) no 
special training, (2) coaching experience, (3) college degree, 
(4) athletic experience. 


13. “Changes in the program are (in order): (1) expansion, 
(2) curtailment, (3) changed to fit present need. 


14. “Special problems are (in order): (1) lack of facilities, 
(2) lack of funds, (3) lack of employee interest, (4) various 
work shifts. 


15. “Questionnaire answered (in order) by: (1) personnel man- 
ager, (2) general manager, (3) recreation director. Length 
of time in present position varies from three months to 
thirty-four years, with an average of eight years. 


“A number responding to the inquiry indicated that they no 
longer had a program for a variety of reasons which are listed below; 
however, it is generally recognized that one or several of the reasons 
which follow are the real underlying causes: 


“1. Paternalism: The company makes a magnificent gesture (too 
often misinterpreted) and donates elaborate equipment, facilities, fur- 
nishes capable leadership, develops the program, and then says, “Here 
it is, it's yours. Enjoy it!’ Many employees become suspicious and dis- 
trustful and usually resent the fact that the company is giving them 
these things, instead of increasing wages. More important, however, is 
the fact that the employees do not have the opportunity to participate 
in the organization and development of the program. In the majority 
of cases trouble may develop and failure is the result. 
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* “2. Policy: If the company is merely doing this to avoid labor 
trouble and is not at all concerned about the welfare of their employees 
otherwise, even the best program usually does not develop. If it is the 
plan to develop a program merely by signing up star athletes who will 
represent the company in industrial leagues, the man in the plant is not 
benefited and we again usually find failure. If it is worth doing, it 
should be something for everyone. 


“3. Activities: If the company believes that athletics, either inter- 
plant or intra-plant will solve the problem, they are obviously in error. 
There is a drive and interest in competition which is both desirable and 
worthwhile, and this is especially helpful in starting a new program, 
but it must be realized that the great majority will enjoy the simpler and 
easier activities such as shuffleboard, dart baseball, box hockey, horse- 
shoes, and will probably find their greatest enjoyment in hobbies of all 
sorts, in social affairs, and in musie and drama. Likewise, activities for 
the employees’ families, particularly the children, { must be provided 
as soon as possible. The best tie-up finds a personnel department 
developing an integrated program of recreation, welfare, and safety, and 
personal relations between employee and employer. 


“4. Over-expansion: If the company tries to put in a broad com 
prehensive program over night, and expects it to work, even with 
employee co-operation, they usually run into trouble. The principle of 
introducing anything new is to start with relatively few activities known 
to many and gradually develop a program to reach everyone in the plant. 


“5. Leadership: If the company turns the entire organization and 
supervision over to an employee or a company executive who has had 
little or no training in this type of work, there may be, and usually is, 
trouble ahead. A well trained, capable leader with the right personality 
who understands the needs, interests, and capacities of the group of 
employees with whom he is working is the main essential. He must 
secure their confidences, co-operation, and respect, and should lead, sug- 
gest, and encourage, rather than draw up the program and say, “This 
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is what we want you to do. 


In order to answer the question as to what recreational activities are 
provided by industry, J. E. Walters,?1 of Purdue University, with the 
co-operation of the National Industrial Conference Board and of Cornell 
University, made a survey of recreational activities as part of the larger 
study of personnel relations in industry under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. The investigation covered 215 companies employing more 
than 484,000 persons and involved personal visits to 18 companies and 
survey-appraisal information from 197 companies. The median number 
of employees per company was 1,190, ranging from 220 to 40,000 em- 


21 J. E. Walters, Recreational Activities in Industry; New York, Nationa! 
Recreation Association, Bulletin Service, Industrial Recreation Bulletin No. 9, 
July, 1935. 
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ployees per company. The companies were well distributed with regard 
to location and industrial classifications. The 128 personnel activities 
which were investigated included 11 recreation activities studied from 
the standpoint of increase or decrease in the percentage of companies 
maintaining them. 

Seventy-six per cent of the companies reported that they maintained 
some recreational activities. All the activities but two (picnics and out- 
ings, and noon-hour activities) in this investigation showed an increase 
in the number maintained since the National Conference Board’s study 
in 1929, the average increase in all of these activities being 12 per cent. 

In 1939, Mr. Howard L. Vierow2? made a survey of industrial rec- 
reation in Chicago. The following findings are of interest: 


“Included in this study were about 2,200 companies. Of these 
firms, 47 per cent had some type of recreational program of which 
approximately 80 per cent represented but one activity. Eighty-five per 
cent of all industrial recreation is in the form of athletics, and a break- 
down of the athletics reveals that approximately one-third of all the 
companies had at least a softball or bowling team. About one-fifth of 
the companies had something in the way of a golf tournament or annual 
meet. 


“This study included about 1,600 manufacturing companies and 
abount 400 non-manufacturing companies, with about 85 per cent of 
the total employment in the city’s business and industry. Of these, the 
group which represented employment of 700 persons or more per com- 
pany had the largest percentage with recreational programs, or 75 per 
cent. 


“The financial support for industrial. recreation programs was 
derived from the following sources: in 268, the company took care of 
the entire expense; in 670 (or about one-third), the company and the 
employees or employee group shared the expenses; in 690, the em- 
ployee organization benefit group, local of the union, or the union itself 
took care of the entire cost. It is significant that of 2,200 companies, 
the program was self-supporting in about 1,000. In those which were 
not self-supporting, the deficit was met by the employees in 190 cases 
and by the employer in 354 instances. 


“Bowling and softball led in athletics with about one-third of the 
reporting companies. Golf followed, then horseshoes, with about one 
company out of every twenty having horseshoes as an activity. Billiards 
and pool, rifle and gun clubs, ping-pong and table tennis were found 
in one out of every ten industrial establishments in the city of Chicago. 


22H. L. Vierow, Findings of Chicago Industrial Recreational Survey; Chi: 
cago, Illinois, Chicago Regional Conference on Industrial Recreation, Lecture 
Reporting Service, 1939. 
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“In the cultural field, it was found that 44 organizations had a 
musical group or an organization in which music plays an important 
part. Twenty-two had a dramatic club, or an event of a dramatic 
nature in their annual programs. One out of every four companies had 
an annual affair—a picnic, an outing, a party, a banquet, or some special 
celebration. About 1 per cent of all the reporting companies had a 
house publication. 


“IT would like to conclude by suggesting that industrial recreation 
is growing in Chicago, that the number of industrial establishments 
offering such activities is increasing and that there is developing a 
healthy co-operation of management and labor with the public and 
private agencies involved in community recreation programs. I believe 
that through this conference this movement will be extended and that 
industrial recreation will be given additional impetus as one of the 
instruments in making our communities better places in which to live.” 


i 


GOTTA PLE Rs lit 
BALTENT OP INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 


In the previous chapter a brief review of studies in industrial recrea- 
tion has been presented. Such information is valuable in light of the 
findings which will be presented hereafter. With due respect to the 
aforementioned material, the following chapters include much informa- 
tion not available before this study. 


SCOPE: OF THE SURVEY 


Information was obtained as a result of (1) thirty personal inter- 
views with industrial leaders whose companies were known to have out- 
standing recreational programs, and (2) 609 returned questionnaires.2% 
Originally 2,486 questionnaires were mailed to a representative sample 
of all types of industry in every state in the union. The returns came 
from 38 states and 26 per cent of the companies originally contacted. 
The companies sending in replies employed up to 60,000 men and 
women, with an estimated total of 658,034 employees in the 639 com- 
panies surveyed. 

It was evident from the returns that the replies represented in most 
cases the point of view of management. Nevertheless, several replies were 
received from directors of recreational programs conducted by organized 
labor. Both management and labor appreciate the potential values in a 
broad recreation program for the worker. Accordingly, the answers to 
the questions asked were fundamentally the same as regards stated values 
of industrial recreation. 

Returns were received from industries employing a small number 
of workers as well as those employing 20,000 or more.?4 In light of the 
number of companies reporting in each of the employee levels, the 
general findings more closely approximate those conditions found in 
industries employing 51-2,500 workers. 


RANGE OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 


In order to obtain a broad general picture of the sources of these 
data, it seems wise to present in this chapter the following information: 
(1) the extent of the present industrial recreation program; (2) the in- 
fluence of type of company on the presence or absence of a program; 


23 See copy of Questionnaire in Appendix, pp. 68-75. 
24 See Table VI, p. 25. 
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(3) the effect of the size of the company on whether a recreational pro- 
gram is or is not carried on. | 


Administrative Policies. In previous studies it was noted that rec- 
reational programs were reported by 53 per cent2® to 76 per cent?® 
of the companies studied. The present study, made on a random sample 
basis, indicates a much lower percentage of recreational programs (38 per 
cent). Thus, 62 per cent of the industrial organizations studied in this 
survey do not have a recreation program. 

Though industry has as a whole definitely reacted against paternal- 
ism, the present study indicates that 70-per cent of the companies having 
recreation programs assisted the program financially. This does not 
mean, however, that these companies direct or control the program pro- 























cedures. 
LABLE [TV 
ADMINISTRATIVE PoLicy ANALYSIS 
Per Per 
| cent- cent- | Total No. 
Item Yes age No age Companies 
Have Recreational Program.| 245 38 394 | 62 6397 
Promote Program Finrancially| 172 70 f [Sion 30 245% 
_Entirely Company Directed. 26 11 
Entirely Employee Directed) 131 oe 
Company-employee Directed) 77 31 
moteopecined =" ~.. 0. TTR 11 5 
rticee es 5 s.r FBT | 245% | 100% 

















+ Percentages based on 639. 
* Percentages based on 245. 


The above analysis is verified by the fact that, of the programs, 53 
per cent is directed by the employees, while only 11 per cent is directed 
by a company representative. In the latter case, it was clearly evident 
from case studies made that management offered recreational leadership 
when requested, but desired the employees to undertake and motivate 
their own program of activities. Thirty-one per cent of the companies 
directed their program co-operatively (company-employee). 


25 See page 8. 
26 See page 20. 
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Extent of Recreation by Type of Company. Many variables deter- 
mine the presence or absence of an industrial recreational program. An 
interpretation of the following table reveals possibie relationships be- 
tween type of concern and the existence of a recreational program. 
Although there were more questionnaire returns from the machine group, 
only a third of these companies offer recreation for their employees. 
Companies manufacturing iron and steel products returned 21 per cent 
of the total questionnaires with the information that 38 per cent of them 
have a recreational program. 


SABLE WV 


COMPANY COVERAGE BY TYPE 











Companies Companies | Percentage 








Number of | Percentage Without With Having 
Type of Company Companies Returns Programs Programs Programs 
Iron-Steel Products ....... 133 21 83 50. 38 
Blecetical etn es). cP pe eee 47 7 22 ph y Be 
WUNDEre wien eu eee ee 11 2 4 7 64 
Machine-Machine Tools ... 201 31 135 66 33 
Chemicals Oiigam. 0) 57 oe 29 5 15 14 48 
POCOMOtV Es AO oo. oi 2 we 28 4 8 20 71 
Poedurroducts 2)... . 7054. 3 1 Z 1 33 
Textiles (Wood-Wool) .... 94 RS 66 a 29 
MetaliProducts va...) 60 9 . 39 pay! 35 
Mercantile-Wholesale ..... 5 1 4 1 20 
Extraction-Refining ....... 1 3 43 
Service Industries ......... 6 1 l 5 83 
Not Specified ............ | 15 2 10 5 33 
Sars sit ee eee | 639 | 100 | 394 245 











Service industries (gas, electric, etc.) represented only 1 per cent 
of the total questionnaires received; nevertheless, 83 per cent have rec- 
reational programs. It-may-be-noted-from-Table-V-that-the-automotive 
industry, returning-4-per cent of the questionnaires, ranks second (74 
per cent) in offering recreation. The results further indicated that com- 
panies manufacturing rubber products provided recreation in 64 per 
cent of the companies manufacturing this product. Only 2 per cent of 
the total returns were reported from this classification. 

If the hypothesis is accepted that the returns represented a good 
random sample, it should be concluded that recreation programs will be 
found most often in the following industries, in the order named: 
(1) Service, (2) Automotive, (3) Rubber, (4) Electric, (5) Chemical 
and Oils. 
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Extent of Recreation by Number of Employees. The distribution of 
returns from companies in the various employee levels tends to indicate 
a normal distribution, with the largest number of companies falling in 
the employee level of 101-500. The lowest and highest employee levels 
had practically the same number of companies reporting in each level: 
11 in the lowest level (1-5 employees) and 7 in the highest level 
(20,000-up). 

As would be expected, industrial recreation is infrequently carried 
on in companies having a small number of employees. Included in this 
classification are the companies having from one to fifty employees. 
Table VI shows that companies of this size provide recreation in the 
ratio of one to ten. Those companies which have from 51 to 500 em- 
ployees have recreational programs in 57 per cent of the cases. The per- 
centage of programs increases in this category as the number of em- 
ployees increases. The tabulated results show that companies within the 
level (51-500) having 51-100 employees, and those having 101-500 em- 
ployees conduct recreational programs to the extent of 46 per cent and 
67 per cent, respectively. 


ABLES VI 


EXTENT OF RECREATON BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


























Programs 
Number of Companies Tee PUN a tae 
Employees Reporting 
Number | Percentage | Number | Percentage 

eM O ra os ov 5 a HE 1 9 10. 91 
ENE hoe ie in x 58 5 9 acy 7} 
“he 56 5] S d1 91 
PeO0) 2... 61 28 46 33 “54 
Mi—-500 ........ ey 92 67 45 33 
501—2,500 ...... 78 69 88 9 12 
2,501—10,000 .... 21 20 a) 1 5 
10,001—20,000 .. 4 4+ 100 0 
prot =up ...... 7 7 100 0 
Not Specified ..... 206 14 i 192 93 
Toy Se 639 eee ee 394 




















Although fewer returns were received from companies having 401 
to 20,001 employees (17 per cent), the percentage of companies offering 
recreation was much higher (96 per cent). 
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In order to determine the influence of the number of employees on 
the extent of company recreational programs, the total number of em- 
ployees was computed from the 639 questionnaire returns. Those com- 
panies having programs (245) employed approximately 611,028 indi- 
viduals. The approximate number of employees for the 394 companies 
(companies without a program) was 47,006. From these data it is evi- 
dent that, in the main, the smaller companies do not tend to have an 
industrial recreation program. 


CHAPTER IV 
ADMINISTRATION 


The efficiency of a program depends upon its administration. This 
holds true in industrial recreation as well as in other areas of industrial 
management. The problems to be discussed under this heading will be 
limited to the financial and personnel aspects of industrial recreation. 
It is of vital importance to management to know what is the present 
practice regarding finances in industrial recreation. Industrial leaders are 
also concerned with the matter of personnel for the direction or super: 
vision of recreational activities. These questions and related ones will 
be discussed in the following chapter. 


FINANCE 


Since there are many possible methods of financing industrial recrea- 
tion, it seems important to list and discuss those reported in the survey. 

Through case studies it was noted that the majority of companies 
having programs did not use any one method of meeting their entire 
recreational cost. Instead they used various combinations. The fact that 
recreational programs were financed by the company (63%) is signifi- 
cant, as company benefit associations (60%), which are composed of em- 
ployees, in many cases help finance the activities. The findings also 
indicate that concessions can be profitably used in supporting industrial 
recreation (55%). 


TABLE. Vit 


METHODS OF FINANCING 





Companies 
Methods Using Method Percentage* 
Pememmiericerwritten oo. ea rn ee oe 2 35 
NLS 2089 "0 ee en od ee a ae re 170 63 
empany, benefit Association... i): ps se a 46 60 
SO nes ek le eis + Gye Geno boot 6 53 
eT Meat. ic fk oeew s HUNG ae 4] by) 
ETON Sige dale Sd oh te ne Parag ag ces > 33 35 
SW TAOS el ag ee eae, 6) 36 § 48 
EE hss, log t gis bs 3k GR Gee 32 53 














* Refers to the percentage to which various methods were used to finance the 
program; e.g., 170 companies financed 63 per cent of their recreation pro- 
gram from company funds. 


a 
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Thirty-three companies financed their recreation program to the 
degree of 35 per cent by charging admissions for athletic contests. This 
total indicates that companies do not obtain much money from spectators. 


Expenditures for Recreation. Since adequate programs of industrial | 
recreation demand financial outlay, it is evident that the majority of 
companies studied had a very restricted program in recreation for their 
employees. Forty-five per cent of the companies spent less than $2,000 a 
year on their program. Sixteen companies (7%) spent more than $2,000 
and less than $5,000 on their program. Thirteen companies (6%) spent 
from $5,000 to $39,999 for recreation. 


LABLESV IIE 


EsTIMATED YEARLY EXPENDITURES FOR RECREATION 


Number Com- 


























Dollars Expended panies Reporting Percentage 

O—499 ..... ee Ue ner ee 41 76 30 
BS OD eel lhe ck Ap emt oy aed ee ar 21 9 
Paes aD SO oe i ue ee ea ica eee ee ee ny 6 
#74 010] SEES eS 1) re es er eee, et 7 3 
PRLS OL SSSs Pi" Sh i ea een Leer See OY 6 

EON ID gs hs Me ara ees 3 1 
SEN 9.090 ris or hn ee ee 6 
BUR OO U1 9009 so aaa cates ee art, oan eee ee 3 1 
BOs DO ante grate elas ab ee ee 4 2 
AD OO00=——39,,000 © ois ke a So bee ae Oe f 

OO 0008 and arp. lr «5 cee eiay fae 3 

Not: Specthed ms o-. cane kts eel 99 40 
Totale) ogo jac 5 ne ert eh doe ee 245 100 




















The case studies demonstrated that the most elaborate industrial 
recreational programs were carried on by companies spending more than 
$40,000. Two per cent of the companies studied spent $40,000 or more. 


Employee Recreational Costs. The progress of industrial recreation, 
in many cases, has been retarded because employees believe that such 
activities decrease their salaries. This belief has been refuted by studies 
made in the past.2% The following discussion and tabulations also indicate 


27 See Chapter II, page 7. 
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that the funds devoted to industrial recreation programs are so small per 
employee that the salary of the individual is not likely to be affected. 

Only 11 companies with less than 51 employees had a recreational 
program. As would be expected, companies of this size spend the least 
amount for recreation per company, but the estimated cost per employee 
is much higher. 

The estimated cost per employee in companies having 51-500 em- 
ployees is approximately six cents a week for industrial recreation activi- 
ties. Companies of this size (51-500) are most numerous according to the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TABLE IX 


ESTIMATED RECREATION Cost PER EMPLOYEE 





Estimated 
Estimated Yearly Cost Weekly Cost 
Number 
Companies Total 
Number Reporting | Expenditures Per Per 
of Employees Expenditures| of Companies | Employee Employee 
Reporting 
ee. ass 2 $1,000 $38.44* $0.74 
Pe Ca ects. soa 2 500 7.14 14 
Wl ye 13 3,750 2.82 O5 
PUL=007 2... ao 50,000 Liat 06 
JO1—2,500 ...... 48 ba 30) 1.84 .04 
2,.01—10,000_ ... Sb Ss 183,250 1.06 02 
10,001—20,000 .. 4 108,500 Rach 03 
20,001 and up.... 3 105,000 | 87 02 
otal ar so 140 3,000 | 


* From the above table the average number of employees was arrived at by 
taking each step interval (e.g. 6-20), finding the average, and then multiplying 
by the number of companies involved (e.g., 13 & 2). The total expenditures of 
these companies were then divided by the total arrived at above (e.g., 1000 + 26). 


Table IX reveals that companies having more than 500 employees 
extensively finance their recreation programs. Although the total cost 
is high for this employee level, the recreational cost for each employee 
is very low. The average recreational cost per employee in companies with 
more than 500 employees is 3 cents a week. 
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From the results shown in Table IX it can be seen that the esti- 
mated yearly cost per employee in companies employing from 6 to 20 
employees is $38.44. No doubt this high cost is due to the fact that the 
individual recreational cost varizs inversely with the number of em- 
ployees. Thus, the high individual recreational cost mentioned above 
is natural. The estimated yearly recreational cost per employee in com- 
panies employing more than 20 employees is approximately $2.64. 


Activities Providing Revenue. Industrial recreation may also be 
partially financed by revenue-producing activities. Of the.245 companies 
having programs, 40 did not obtain money from any activity. Companies 
that did secure monies from specific activities considered dancing and 
bowling as outstanding revenue-producing activities. Other activities 
which were revenue-producing are listed according to their importance as 
follows: bingo, concessions, softball, billiards, basketball, baseball, boxing, 
and swimming. 


TABLE SX 


REVENUE-PRODUCING ACTIVITIES 




















Number of 
Companies 
Activities Reporting : Rank 
No bhevenue- Obtained 5. fas te 6 eee 40 1 
LET is is) a ee ee eee ak oe 19 2 
Bowling: 5a aah Pos ee eee 10 3 
Bin vom wes: Bs aod 5. boos pee ee 7 4 
CORCERRIONS: \ccs.k « cedias ose <e  e 6 5 
Billtards-tervert <5" 9 20- 9¢-0 othe. rege ae ener 5 6 
Softball Qari ee eer 5 4 
Basketbalieaee es 522 eee ae 4 8 
Baséballushieierae. tosaliaes Ja seen: : 3 9 
Boxingiieet: sogPicak ee el 2 10 
DWN est eee ir a kl a ee Be 1 hy 
Ly 


Q@there- as eee Peoee a Seat, ea 











From Table X, it may be assumed that, in the main, activities which 
are competitive in nature and those which attract spectators and par- 
ticipants may produce funds to carry on partially the industrial recrea- 
tion program. ) 
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MEDICAL AND INSURANCE PROCEDURE 


Medical. Since accidents are costly to the employer and employee, 
it would appear that medical examinations for recreational participants 
would financially benefit all concerned. Former studies?* reveal that 
medical examinations of participants reduced sport accidents and con- 
sequently that such examinations are a predominating factor in the 
reduction of recreational accident costs. 


- TABEE 2x1 


MEDICAL EXAMINATION FOR STRENUOUS SPORTS 











- Number Companies 














Medical Examination Answering Percentage 
5. pl SO ee 19 8 
ME oe Ph vege SS ee Ge 204 83 
Bermeeecined ss ss) ke ce Plt oe! 22 9 
ob i a | 245 100 








As may be seen from Table XI, 19 companies (8%) give a yearly 
medical examination for participants in strenuous sports, although 22 
companies’ (9%) did not answer this question. Hence, 204 companies 
(83%) having recreational programs did not provide a medical exami- 
nation for those in strenuous sports. 


Athletic Injury Insurance. Since 83 per cent of the companies 
did not offer recreational participants medical examinations, the extent 
of insurance protection for the sport participant was of interest. 


A BLE aE 


INSURANCE FOR ATHLETIC INJURIES 














Number Companies Percentage 
Insurance Provisions Reporting of Total 
OO ee a4 31 
oo ee 148 60 
Dy efae Ci rr 20 9 
Re Ome te ee we eck! 245 100 














28 Lloyd, Deaver, and Eastwood, Safety in Athletics; Philadelphia, Pa.. 
W. B. Saunders, 1936, page 207. 
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In response to this question, the survey results show that 148 com- 
panies (60%) did not provide any accident protection. 

Seventy-seven (31%) companies provided insurance protection 
against athletic injuries. There are two possible ways by which these 
companies might have provided such insurance protection: (1) by 
group insurance, and (2) by company benefit associations which offer 
provisions for recreational accidents. 

Because accidents may be a financial burden to employee and em- 
ployer, companies should realize the liabilities incurred by sponsoring 
recreational activities. Each one of the companies not carrying insur- 
ance unknowingly assumes full responsibility for recreational accidents. 


LEADERSHIP PROCEDURES 


Two possible types of leadership may be involved in an industrial 
recreational program: (1) volunteer groups (appointed committee of 
employees, group of volunteer employees, trade union committee, com- 
mittee of both employees and employers); and (2) non-volunteer work- 
ers who are paid by the company, by governmental agencies, or by 
some other group interested in promoting recreation. 


Divisional Direction. Co-ordinated direction by the various ad- 
ministrative groups is apparent from the results of this survey. The 
personnel ofhcer and an appointed committee of employees made up the 
outstanding administrative combination. Another group which co- 
operatively directs recreation is the appointed committee of employees 
and the employees who volunteer their services. 

Twenty-six per cent (64) of the companies having programs com- 
bined efforts in administering their recreation activities. The remain- 
ing 74 per cent (181) of the companies administered the program 
through a special group. Of the non-volunteer administrators, the ‘per- 
sonnel officer most frequently directs the program, although 11 com- 
panies employed a director of recreation. 

There are many volunteer organizations that may administer recre- 
ational activities. The results show that the employees, either as an 
appointed committee or as a group of volunteers, administered the 
activities more often than other administrative groups. This tendency 
for employees to organize their own activities was encouraged by em- 
ployers who were consulted. 


Full-Time Leadership. The emphasis placed on the program would 
in part be known by the type of leadership provided. With this thought 
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in mind, information was requested as to whether the leader gave his or 
her entire efforts to the program. Summarization of this information 
follows: a. 

Forty-three per cent of the companies studied had either part- or 
full-time recreational leadership for their employees. The remaining 
57 per cent of the companies obtained leadership for their programs 
from voluntary groups, and tax-supported or private agencies. 


TABLE X1V 


TYPE OF RECREATIONAL LEADERSHIP 











Man Director | Woman Director 


| 
| Part- | Full | Part: | Full- Per- 
| 








Items Time | Time | Time | Time Totals | centage 
pf 
VCS SN 6c. fen een mee tA, oe | ao 13 5 6 106 43 
INGOs Bete ss see ee 136 56 
GEES DECIHEC Maken. anne | | 3 | 1 
Totales meee | | | | 245 | 100 











Recreational directors, of whom 13 were men, were employed full 
time in 19 companies. There were also 87 companies offering part- 
time recreational supervision; 82 of the leaders in these companies 
were men. 


Part-Time Leadership. A remarkably large number of companies 
had part-time leadership; in this group 69 per cent of the recreational 
supervision was carried on by men and women in the personnel division 


TABLE XV 


Part’ TIME LEADERSHIP 








Companies Reporting 














Percentage 
Department Female Reporting 
Personnelmee. sia: xcs ue eae Oe 69 
Sales - ee eee... 5 Sec e m 1 
Reseatchwoeee es Pee 1 
Executivewe wee wae. 5 245. 10. 
Ractoryeoupecvision. .. yen0 9 
Purctiasiti®: see masta teh a 1 
Others 2 an sage eels pee i Se 9 
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of the company. Moreover, it was interesting to note that 10 executives 
and 8 factory supervisors provided the recreational leadership in certain 
specific companies. 


Tax-Supported Assistance. No industry in the United States today 
is unaffected by the increasing problems of leisure. Men and women 
gainfully employed have shorter hours of labor than those of any 
previous generation. In every community in the United States this 
leisure problem is confronting industry as well as the tax-supported 
agencies. With this in mind it is important to consider the degree to 
which the tax-supported agencies are offering industries recreational 
leadership. ; 


TABLE XVI 


TAX-SUPPORTED LEADERSHIP 


Companies Some All 
Items Reporting | Percentage Activities Activities 
Vo ae 50 20 47 (94%) 3 (6%) 
is oh a ae 164 Vi foe he mec ees Oe em An ay ee 
Not Specified ...... a1 PARP WUSE Oe hes Bete ee eae oe ee. 
ee ee 245 LOUMa elite o Reel eel: Wes eee 


From the results of this survey, it is apparent that fifty (20%) 
companies received leadership assistance from tax-supported agencies. 
Forty-seven (94%) of these companies received recreational assistance 
in some activities, while three (6%) companies received leadership 
in all activities. 


Leaders’ Training. There are many factors to be considered in 
evaluating the qualifications of a recreational director. Training, experi 
ence, and education are some of the more important requisites that should 
be considered. The following table29 and discussion reveal the training 
of the 106 industrial leaders studied. 

As a result of personal contacts it was noticed that some of the 
recreational directors were not college trained. These men may have 
acquired such positions because of their sport interests or abilities. The 
questionnaire returns also showed that 20 per cent of the companies 
had non-college trained men in charge of recreation. 


29 See page 36. 
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TABLE XVII 


Type OF LEADERS’ TRAINING 














Training Man Woman Percentage 

Nameetla yer Siamaunert sere acer: | 3 3 2 
Physicalt hb ducation a eeaae ante 23 of Le 
PRemcennS Pee net ne eerie re 2 of fs 
Business Gs! ec ie ee eh el) ebeie, 8 3 9 
Bersnnnictide 569. Sten s 0 doen ee 32 nee 335 
Education s. Wigs) ach west. 2 aoe 3 cI | 
hiberaleArts., {ewe oe een 2 a | 4 
Not: College *Ifaineds 3-40 ee. a ie 20 
Other, [rainiigy as) ee ee 1 ~ 1 

‘Lotals: iaige. oc eee See 95 11 100 








An important result of this survey was the discovery that 33 per 
cent of the recreational leaders were trained in personnel work while 
22 per cent were college trained in physical education. 

On the other hand, the existing belief that a large percentage of 
industrial recreational programs were directed by “name players” was 
not found to be true in the present survey. (By “name player” is meant 
a star athlete not specifically trained in recreation.) 


Influence of Leadership on the Program. A further analysis of the 
relationship between the extent of the recreational program and the type 
of leadership was thought adyisable. Such an analysis brought out the 
following information. 

In those companies where the direction of the program was- not 
centralized under a part- or full-time director the average number of 
activities per company was much less. Further, it may be noted from 
Table XVII*° that companies having part- or full-time leadership had 
a_total of 2.87 more activities than those companies without definite 
leadership. | 

The above facts indicate that with part- or full-time leadership the 
total number of recreation activities offered for employees will be in- 
creased. This may be due to better-trained leaders or to better admin- 
istration. : Vp 

Companies employing a fulltime recreation director “had twice 
as many physical sports as companies who “had part-time leadership. 


30 See page 37, 
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TABLE XVIII 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EXTENT OF PROGRAM AND TYPE OF LEADERSHIP 








Average Number of Activities 





Type of Leadership 














No Part or 
Type of Activity Director Part-Time Full-Time | Full-Time 
il 3.9 4.7 9.7 5.6 
Lo A 33 65 oh 1.0 
(3 1.0 1.3 2.6 1.6 
pefeeate et. ee 1.1 1.8 a2 2.0 
i ee ee 6.33 Sete iat Far 


























Four times as many cultural activities were participated in by com- 
panies with full-time leaders as by companies with part-time leaders. 
Companies with full-time direction had approximately twice as many 
outing and social activities as companies with part-time leaders. 

The above material is of vital importance to industrial organiza- 
tions who have or intend to have industrial recreation. Recreation, like | 
any other industrial activity, demands capable leadership in order to 
be fully efficient. As indicated in Table XVIII, the difference in num- 
ber of activities between companies with definite leadership and those 
without it should be ample proof, of the need for full- or part-time 
recreational leadership. 

In final consideration of the findings discussed in this chapter, em- 
phasis should be placed on the fact that the promotion and the direction 
of industrial recreation activities are most important functions con- 
nected with employees’ service. ‘On the side Uf" management these 
tasks should be entrusted to men and women of tact, judgment, enthus- 
iasm, and sympathy with the aspirations of working people. Paternal 
ism should be eliminated; so should complete company dictation. Best 
results may be secured when workmen themselves have the largest pos- 
sible share in program participation and direction. 


Ap! { PAs 


GiLAE TERRY, 
PROGRAMS 


Through the recreational program offered in industrial recreation, 
groups of employees and employers may meet in friendly contests, 
become better acquainted, and enjoy a wholesome type of leisure-time 
activities. Such activities may be physical, cultural, outing, social, or 
noon-hour in type. 

The purpose of an industrial recreational program is to take care 
of employee leisure and to meet the physical, cultural, and social needs 
of the various individual groups. 

The extent of recreational activities of 245 companies will be dis- 
cussed in the present chapter. This analysis gives a picture of the 
range and depth of the present industrial recreation programs. 


METHODS OF DISSEMINATING INFORMATION 


A successful industrial recreational program is built on the regular 
patronage of satisfied employees; therefore, the employee should be 
fully informed of the activity program. Hence, this section applies to 
various methods of informing employees as to the future program 
activities. 

Bulletin boards were used more frequently than other methods of 
informing employees as to future program activities. The second most 
frequently used method of informing the employees of program sched- 
ules was the conference. Group meetings were listed as the third 
outstanding method of informing recreational participants about the 


activity calendar. 


TABLE XIX 


METHODS OF DISSEMINATING INFORMATION 








a 








Method S19. Companies Reporting 
Bulletin mDOardsin a. tenes aleeeime tattle, ee 196 
TNO iala CONtACe: «, som fie eee en aii ek ie 86 
Groups Meetingstt t.10..0.<) 0 aie eee ae A fee Aa 67 
Organization. Newspapers... =... 5 eee ee 43 
NecreationamebOlictins |<: 5.1 eee ee 33 
SPOLtCaocnedUle Gatus..; .Jac seni ta PO a ee ee 23 
Recreational Viapazines, <4... >see) eee 12 
Public=Adutess#Anmnouncements’. 2.) ee eee 6 
Othefa ieee et ae Ae St is. a eas A l 
Noteopeciitediee .. 5522.2. tee, « oc oe #13: 











PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 


Sports which demand strenuous physical exertion have been classi- 
fied as Physical Activities. This arbitrary classification naturally elimi- 
nates certain other sports from consideration under this discussion. 
Activities classified under outing, social, and cultural will be discussed 
in the latter part of this chapter. 

An analysis of physical activities should answer the following ques- 
tions: (1) What sports are most often included in the industrial 
recreation program? (2) To what extent is interdepartmental and 
intercompany competition promoted by the various companies? (3) Who 
generally promotes these activities? 


Participation. With regard to the percentage of companies par- 
ticipating in the various physical diversions, it is interesting to deter- 
mine the percentage of men, women, co-recreational, and family par- 
ticipation. These four classifications of participants were arbitrarily es- 
tablished. 

The outstanding physical sports participated in by men, according 
to company participation were: bowling (87%),°! softball (74%), 
basketball (54%), golf (40%), and baseball (34%). Football and 
deck tennis were two physical sports with the lowest percentages (1%) 
of men participants. 

Thirty-five per cent of the companies provided bowling for women. 
Thus bowling is a part of the men’s and women’s program more often 
than any other activity. Softball was second in importance, being 
engaged in by women in 11 per cent of the companies having recrea- 
tional programs. Tennis was participated in by 10 per cent of the 
companies. 

Sports which are played by men and women in mixed groups are 
classified as co-recreational activities. The outstanding company sports 
for this group were: bowling (9%), golf (5%), and tennis (5%). 
These percentages are low, considering the value that recreation lead- 
ers place on co-recreational activities. 

In composing the questionnaire it was felt that it would be advisable 
to gather information on the extent of family participation in industrial 
recreation activities. However, the findings indicate that a small per- 
centage of companies have such activities. Bowling ranks first in family 


31 Percentages based on the 245 companies having recreational programs. 
32 See Table XX, p. 41. 
33 Percentages based on 245. 
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participation, but only 5 per cent of the companies sponsored this type 
of participation. 

The outstanding physical activities offered by the various companies 
for men, women, co-recreational, and family participants have been pre- 
viously noted. Therefore, it is interesting to analyze these activities 
further in terms of age participation. This, as shown in Table XX,34 
reveals the percentage of participation in the various age levels. 

Men who engaged in bowling were most frequently (34%) between 
the ages of 30 and 34. Softball participants (47%) were generally 
between the ages of 25 and 29. Forty-nine per cent of the men par- 
ticipating in basketball were 20-24 years old. Men who played golf 
were usually (39%) between the ages of 35 and 39. In the fifth out- 
standing activity, baseball, the participants were generally between the 
ages of 25-29 (59%). 

Since bowling was the outstanding women’s activity, it is important 
to note that 43 per cent of the participants were between the ages of 
20 and 24. Sixty per cent of the women participants in softball were 
between the ages of 25 and 29 years of age, while 66 per cent of the 
women engaging in tennis were of the same age. 

In a further examination of Table XX, bowling, golf, ping-pong, 
and rifle and pistol shooting may be observed to be the four physical 
activities in which all male age groups participated. 


Type of Competition. Since competition usually involves team 
play, it seemed important to determine what physical activities had 
the greatest number of teams. 

The greatest number of teams were reported in bowling. The 
results show that this sport had as many as 600 teams in a single com- 
pany. Golf is another physical sport with a large number of teams, 
The greatest number of teams reported for this sport was 99. Softball, 
a competitive sport, had 79 teams, while tennis and ping-pong each had 
59 teams. 

Many industrial recreational participants have a desire to compete 
against the employees of other companies in various sports. Other em- 
ployees enjoy interdepartmental competition. The percentage of com- 
panies competing in interdepartmental activities and in intercompany 
activities will be brought out in the following table and discussion. 





34 See page 41, 
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TABLE XXI 


ACTIVITY COMPETITION 











Type of Competition 














Greatest No. of Percentage Percentage 
Sport Teams Reported | Interdepartmental]| Intercompany 
Dasketoal bast ree ee 39 31 69 
DOWMAG | ear one oe 600 62 38 
Baseball) sae ne) 39 43 57 
reYandaarvIR 2 Lay Mee coh 79 50 50 
SWiMhmIn versa ee 9 sh) 21 
Olin [oes ah. doe oe. 99 the: 27 
Sen Miss aces meta Ne 59 70 30 
Ring-Ponvel ease 59 70 30 
Billiard seem ete 4 89 11 
Pandballsvee as erates 9 90 10 
Boxine) fees”, 4 36 64 
SOLCE Cae oo ee A 38 62 
DNCREStIn Of ihses eee nn” AS: 80 20 
befetat 7 oft | ROR cen A 9 67 33 
bg Fes “<a aoe Moe 4 57 43 
Malley Dall ac we 6 39 86 14 
DALOD Cy ce kee eents eek 4 80 20 
BadmintGnauer «sae oe - 88 12 
Deck Stennicme ae. 19 ‘by 2 
Gymnastics aos = aoe 83 ifs 
Rites Or. Pistols. aaa 39 60 40 
ELOTSesn0cs. Sewn aa 39 84 16 
Rollers Skating. 225... ae 91 9 
Others: See) ees 9 79 21 
Average Percentage. . a: | 69 | 31 








It was previously noted that bowling, golf, softball, tennis, and ping’ 
pong were reported as having the greatest number of teams. Since 
these sports are outstanding, it is interesting to determine whether they 
were played in interdepartmental or intercompany competition. Bowling 
was the outstanding physical sport; yet the competition was interde- 
partmental in 62 per cent of the cases, while only 38 per cent of the 
companies had intercompany bowling competition. Golf was another 
activity having a larger percentage of interdepartmental competition 
(73%) than competition between companies (27%). Softball was the 
only sport having equal percentages (50%) of participation in both 
types of competition. Tennis and ping-pong have the same percentage 
of interdepartmental (70%) and intercompany (30%) competition. 


& 
In averaging the percentage of the two types of competition, it is 


noted that competition in industrial recreation was 69 per cent inter- 
departmental, while 31 per cent was intercompany in type. Feed. 


Promotion of Physical Activities. Industrial recreation should be 
promoted by some group, administrative unit, or agency. Through per- 
sonal interviews with management, five promotional classifications were 
established. They were (1) employees, (2) firm, (3) tax-supported 
agencies, (4) private agencies, and (5) the union. 


TABLE XXII 


PROMOTION OF PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 


Promotional Group (Number of Companies) 














Ab or 
Supported | Private 
Sport Employees Firm Agencies | Agencies Union 
eemmebascetDall ....... 57 58 ee LO 2 
5 ahr 159 80 8 6 1 
— Baseball ........ 47 45 9 5 1 
Beemroithall ..:....... 84 89 hs) 19 1 
Swimming -.<. .).. 17 8 3 2 1 
So oh a 68 41 3 4 
Ui ae 30 16 6 3 
Mingerong ...... ah 20 + 3 
CU So rs 16 7 ah 
Handbally....... 7 3 a 
0 4 4 
US Se + 3 
Wrestling ....... 2 4 a 
seemPootpall ........ ai 2 1 A, 
1) a : 2 1 
Bue voleybal-—..>... 14 13 2 3 
rencry Ne fu... 8 6 1 
Bacminton. .; =... 10 6 1 
ecklennis ..... 3 oe 
Gymnastics ...... 3 3 1 1 
Rine or Pistol... .. 26 10 
~ Horseshoes ...... 42 22 2 2 
Roller-Skating ... 19 4 
Oy i 10 6 
Percentage of 
Seer aiges?. eT isi. iD a 6 6 1 
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From these data. obtained from the questionnaires, it was evident 
that 52 per cent of industrial recreation of a physical type was pro- 
moted by the employees. The firm promoted physical activities in 35 per 
cent of the cases. Tax-supported and private agencies each promoted 
these activities in 6 per cent of the industries studied. Unions promoted 
physical activities in only a few companies (1%). 

Bowling was the outstanding physical activity promoted by the em- 
ployees. Softball ranked second, 84 companies having the sport em- 
ployee-promoted. The results further show that industrial firms pro- 
moted softball and bowling more than any other physical activity. Ac- 
tivities promoted by tax-supported and private agencies were basket- 
ball and softball. In two companies the union promoted basketball. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Activities listed under this classification are associated with hobbies. 
They are usually concerned with individual or small group interests. 
They provide an important outlet for creative expressions and therefore 
are a necessary adjunct to the industrial recreation program. With this 
viewpoint in mind the following analysis of these activities is most inter- 
esting. 


Participation. Camera clubs ranked first in importance. Twelve 
per cent of the companies provided such clubs for men, and seven per 
cent for women. Six per cent of the companies also had camera clubs 
for mixed groups. 

It was interesting to note that singing groups were sponsored for 
men by 13 per cent of the companies, while 5 per cent of the com- 
panies provided this activity for women. Orchestral groups for men 
were also considered a part of the recreation program in 9 per cent of 
the companies. 

All activities classified in this group were sponsored by some com- 
panies to a certain extent. Nevertheless, this important area of recrea- 
tion has not seemingly been emphasized to the degree the accrued values 
might indicate. 

The highest percentages of participants in cultural activities were 
between 35 and 39 years of age. Men of this age were interested in 
library club and science club activities, while women who were 35-39 
years old engaged in gardening and science club activities. Gardening 
was the outstanding activity for all participants above 40 years of age. 

Men who were between 20 and 29 years of age more frequently 
engaged in debating, while women of this age participated in camera 
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club activities. Stamp club and music activities were most popular 
among men who were between 25 and 29 years old. Women in this 
same age level engaged in debating and stamp club activities. Library 
club activities. were participated in by women between the ages of 
30 and 34, while men of this age indicated their preference for dra- 
matics over other cultural activities. 


Promotion of Cultural Activities. The employees promoted 62 per 
cent of all cultural activities, while the firm sponsored 33 per cent. 
Tax-supported and private agencies, as well as unions, collectively pro- 
moted 5 per cent of the cultural activities. 


TABLE XXIV 


PROMOTION OF CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 











Promotional Group (Number of Companies) 














Tax- | 
Supported | Private 

Activity Employees Firm Agencies | Agencies Union 
Gardening mana. 11 5 1 
IMUSIC’ Gach. icon Ly 8 be 
Digna ee | at 13 1 2 1 
Dxatiaticsses ete. 13 4 1 
Library Clubs). 1 4 1 
GamerarClubs. 4... 3. iy 1 
Debate Club ...., 3 1 
Stamp Club 5 2 
Science:C1Ub Q 2 er 
Others: 2) eee, 7 8 1 
Percentage of 

Totals Gite. 28.9% 62 33 2, 1 2 











Singing and camera club activities were most often promoted by the 
employees or the firm. 


OUT-OF-DOOR ACTIVITIES 


Another group of recreational activities was classified as out-of-door 
or outing activities. Such activities, in the main, do not demand special 
building facilities. These activities may also be engaged in individually 
or in groups. Further, they are well suited to week-end and vacation 
participation. An analysis of these recreations presents the extent to 
which industries are promoting away-from-the-plant activities. 
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Participation. In consideration of the percentage of companies par- 
ticipating in outing activities according to men, women, co-recreational, 
and family participants, it is interesting to note from Table XXV,3° 
the small percentages of companies promoting these activities. Al 
though there were very few companies sponsoring outing activities, 
picnics were promcted by 100 per cent of the companies. With regard 
to this outstanding industrial recreational activity, it was evident that 
companies have men, women, co-recreational groups, and family par- 
ticipants engaging to a higher percentage in picnics than in any other 
recreational activity. Fishing should also be mentioned as a frequently 
engaged in outing activity, since men in 18 per cent of the companies 
having recreation participated in this sport. 

Although the age of men participants in out-of-door activities was 
usually between 25 and 35, picnics were attended more frequently by 
men (77%) who were over 35 years of age. Fishing was the outstand- 
ing activity of men between the ages of 25 and 35. 

The average participation age of women in out-of-door activities 
was usually between 20 and 30 years of age. It was in this age level 
that 79 per cent of the women picnickers were included. The women 


TABLE XXVI 


PROMOTION OF OUuUT-OF-DooR ACTIVITIES 














Promotional Group (Number of Companies) 








Tax-Supported 











Activity Employees Firm Agencies 
Riding sf teietes utente aoe aes, 21 1 os 
DK ACN Se ig ste Ae eee 23 3 2 
Sictinw radiate Neue ere 10 1 2 
(hoapor varie tee, sae we eee 6 ps 1 
snowshoemg |. .55.4.50.2.5 2 = a 
Fishino tae Se ake << teen ot 37 4 3 
Hunting Bos.°7 1 eo ee pa | 1 2 
okeet< Shooting) .. 1.) 0 ee | 23 6 2 
Picnics te. wis ia ce eee: 62 67 xe 
Gasn pin Oech. oor. ane ee 8 3 1 
Natures tins ar =o ee 4) 1 a 
Others spmeatevenpns ) an tiene 8 1 2 
Percentage of Totais.......... 69 Ay 4 











35 See page 47. 
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who engaged in fishing were between 20 and 30 years of age. Other 
outing activities participated in by women of this age level were: riding, 
skating, and skiing. 


Promotion of Out-of-Door Activities. The promotional group for 
out-of-door activities was, in 69 per cent of the cases, the employees. 
Next in order was the firm, which ranked second (27%). Private 
agencies and unions, however, did not offer any assistance in these ac- 
tivities, though tax-supported agencies promoted for industry 4 per cent 
of the outing activities. 

Picnics were sponsored by the firm (67%) more often than by the 
employees (62%), but fishing was the outstanding activity promoted 
by tax-supported agencies. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


Activities which allow participants to meet on a common ground, 
to intermingle, and to create a friendly feeling may be called social 
recreational activities. Activities of this nature require personal con- 
tact of one employee with another; in this manner, a friendly feeling 
among the industrial personnel may be created. 


Participation. It is significant that every activity mentioned in 
Table XXVII?® had some degree of participation. Dances were the 
outstanding company-promoted activity for men, with banquets ranking 
second. Dances were also the outstanding social activity sponsored by 
the company for women and other groups. 

Significant also is the fact that the participation ages of men and 
women in social activities varied according to the activity. Men be: 
tween the ages of 20 and 29 did very little in social activities, while 
women of this same age participated to a higher degree than at any 
other age. 

Smokers, dances, and social parties were the outstanding activities 
engaged in by women of 20-29 years of age. Men who were above 
35 years old participated in activities like bingo, card parties, and 
smokers. Women above 35 years of age preferred bingo and card par- 
ties. 

The assumption may be advanced that social activities should seri- 
ously be considered as an important part of an industrial recreational 
program, since the findings showed that they were enjoyed by all ages, 
and also participated in by all groups. 


36 See page 50. 
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Promotion of Social Activities. In 68 per cent of the companies 
having recreational programs the employees promoted the social activi- 
ties, while 27 per cent of the social events were promoted by the firm. 
The outstanding activities that were promoted by these groups were: 
(by the employees) dances, card parties, and social parties; (by the 
firm) banquets and social parties. 


TABLE XXVIII 


PROMOTION OF SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 





Promotional Group (Number of Companies) 











Tax- 
_| Supported] Private 
Activity Employees Firm Agencies | Agencies Union 

io os aE - 1 5 
Card Parties .... 59 13 1 1 9 
PmOkeTs 4.'..... 29 12 1 2 
Social Parties ... 55 23 1 1 yi 
Pamquetss.. <<... 39 35 1 
Bingo Parties ... 16 2 1 
UTE 8 5 
Percentage of | | 

Seevaieans.. . 3's. 68 oy 2 | 1 2 














Tax-supported agencies and unions promoted only 2 per cent of the 
social activities, while private agencies promoted only 1 per cent. Danc- 
ing was the outstanding activity sponsored by these three agencies. 


LUNCH PERIOD ACTIVITIES 


Lunch period activities have to be conducted at the place of em- 
ployment because of the length of the noon period. Therefore, activi- 
ties which require few facilities have to be used.?7 Very often a drive: 
way, an adjacent iot, or a parking space may be used, where employees 
may participate in volleyball, horseshoes, softball, etc. Cafeterias and 
rest rooms may be utilized during inclement weather for cards, checkers, 
musical programs, ping pong, etc. If the company has bowling alleys 
in the building, interdepartmental tournaments may be played off during 
the lunch period. 

~~ The activities that were most popular during lunch periods are, in 
the order of their importance: cards, horseshoes, checkers, softball, 


37 See Chapter VI, page 53. 
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musical programs, ping pong, and bowling. Thus, both outdoor and 
indoor facilities were in demand for lunch period recreation. 


TABLE XXIX 


LUNCH PERIOD ACTIVITIES 

















Activity | Companies Reporting 
Wards Call btypes) i.e eae ee. oer 106 
Horseshoes. sr} 9.) yu oat oe eee ee ee 81 
Gheeckersset s:coitasd «Ste sees le eer coe er 55 
Softball 54. 24s re A: cee AL RE 54 
Listening to Music «fe. cae ie 2k re 5 {3} 
Pings: PON icifoens tuto # ce ae en ee 48 
Bowding # ib. suicide Depaesb at ee ee ae ee ee 26 
Ghessoss arden. ~ Sorte teriteae- (eee ee 17 
Billiards: oo. -: site. ay oer ee 15 
piuitléboard | 0% 4 4.08 ae ee See eee 10 
Volleyball! asc gio eee ae Le ee ee 5 
RCHET Se oe ete ot, ets Mig eee ee ce 43 














It is interesting to note that in one of the large companies visited 
there were 600 horseshoe teams competing during lunch periods. The 
recreational director of this company believed that noon-hour recrea- 
tional activities were a good outlet for energies that might lead to sub- 
versive activities. 
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CHAPTER VI 
FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Three factors are paramount in establishing industrial recreation 
activities. They are (1) leadership, (2) program of activities, and 
(3) facilities and equipment. Each factor is so closely interrelated that 
a lowered quality of one affects the quality of the other two. A case 
in point is an organization having good leadership but poor facilities and 
equipment. Such a situation affects the breadth of the program of 
activities, and may in turn affect the leaders’ attitude toward the whole 
organization. 

In the previous chapters the problems associated with leadership 
and program have been explored. The following discussion is con- 
cerned with the policies governing the use of facilities and equipment. 
Such policies should be critically reviewed in light of the success of the 
entire recreational program in industry. 


FACILITIES 


The success of an industrial recreation program depends in a large 
measure upon the facilities available. Since facilities include baseball 
fields, bowling alleys, gymnasiums, and the like, there are many agen- 
cies which may provide them. 

The company is one organization that may provide recreational 
facilities. The outstanding facilities provided by the company were 
baseball fields, softball fields, tennis courts, and billiard facilities. Since 
the latter is the only indoor sport of the four mentioned, it appears that 
ordinarily the companies did not tend to provide special facilities for 
indoor sports. 

The commercial agency is another establishment which may pro- 
vide recreational facilities. (By commercial agency is meant an organi- 
zation which profits from recreational activities.) Bowling alleys and 
golf courses seem to have been the outstanding commercial facilities 
used by the industrial personnel. 

A third organization which provides recreational facilities for in- 
dustrial employees is the privately-supported agency. These agencies 
include the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and similar organizations. Of the 
facilities provided by this group, basketball ficors and bowling alleys were 
the ones used most often by industrial companies. Thus it seems clear 
that privately-owned recreational agencies are of great value in promoting 
industrial recreational programs. 

A fourth organization which may provide recreational facilities is 
the tax-supported agency; included in this classification are the city 
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TABLE X2CX 


FACILITY PROVISIONS 








Owned by | Commercial | Privately Tax- 








Facilities Company Agency* | Supported* | Supported* 
Basketball \Ploorse ye ee 1 | 6 34 86 
Baseball lrieids... 2a ee 37 5 12 82 
Billiard Establishments... .. 22 9 4 7 
Soitballe Fields “Gan. =e 53 10 | 14 110 
Bowling Alleys mange sr ots. 16 LSel | 26 6 
Swimming Pools ......... 10 10 | 8 Ze 
Letiinism GOUttCSa: nae Sane 20 a | 10 1 
SV GinagUiiss sees ss oe 0 ceee 12 6 10 18 
(Oli OULSCE. era er pee ee 7 59 | 24 20 
Handball Courts #42 oa. 7 6 | 9 8 
Otherss, annie: .Gae 5. See 11 1 | | 1 








* Number of companies using specific agencies for their program. 


parks, the national parks and municipal centers. Softball fields were 
the outstanding tax-supported facilities used by the company’s recrea- 
tional participants. It is interesting to note that tax-supported baseball 
areas were used more often than all other baseball facilities. 

It is very evident from the preceding discussion that out-of-door 
facilities for soft- and hard-ball are outstanding company-owned areas. 
It might be inferred from these data that infrequently does manage- 
ment or a company organization provide an industrial recreation cen- 


ter. Such a center would allow facilities for many of the physical, 


cultural, and social indoor activities which are needed to expand the 
present program. 


EQUIPMENT 


Personal. With regard to the furnishing of personal equipment,» 


certain provisional policies exist in industrial recreation. For a representa- 
tive team, the company usually purchases the uniforms. If the company 
does not provide personal equipment for team uniforms, either:the indi- 
vidual employee or the employees’ association usually attends to the 
necessary costs. The trade union at the present time very seldom. pur- 
chases the team’s uniforms. _ - peter: 


Many industries are represented in physical sports by representa- 


tive teams. The findings indicate the following trend in various sports. 
Softball is a competitive sport which attracts many spectators. The 
possibilities for advertising and creating company morale may account 


~ 
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TABLE XXXI 


PROVISIONS FOR PERSONAL EQUIPMENT 











Purchased By 








Individual Employees’ 











Type of Uniforms Company Employee Association | Trade Union 
SO Wigs 26 ve Be: 
Besepall ws... sk 80 16 41 5 
Basmetuall 05.0... 78 23 39 1 

Sh | 98 37 | 1 
OOO 3 1 3 
(G0) 3 1 a 
2, 2 


J) #) 














for the fact that 46 per cent of the companies studied provided uni- 
forms for use in softball games. When the company did not finance 
the purchase of softball uniforms, the company employees’ association 
generally took care of the expenses incurred. 

Very seldom are baseball uniforms provided by the individual em- 
ployee. The ratio of those providing uniforms was two to one in 
favor of the company over the employees’ association. 

Basketball is a great sport requiring comparatively little expense for 
uniforms. Where they were provided, the company usually financed 
them. In 78 (32%) companies out of a total of 245, the company 
provided the basketball uniforms. From case studies made it was evi- 
dent that basketball was, in many instances, one of the activities par- 
ticipated in for advertising purposes. 

Bowling was the only activity for which the individual player pur- 
chased the uniforms to a greater extent than did the company or the 
employees’ association. Bowling may have been so popular that the 
company or employees’ association could not afford to provide uniforms 
for such a large number of participants. 


Game. In the appraisal of a complete program of industrial recrea- 
tion, consideration must be given to the game-equipment needs. For 
discussion of this phase of recreation it is important to define game- 
equipment: this includes the articles necessary in carrying out the 
activity, such as baseballs, bats, parallel bars, and the like. 

The popularity of sports determines in part whether the company, 
the employee, or the employees’ association provides funds for the neces- 
sary game equipment. Softball, basketball, and baseball were the activi- 
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ties for which the game equipment was most often provided by the 
company. The individual employee or the employees’ association most 
frequently purchased softball, basketball, and baseball game equipment. 


TABLECAXXT 


COVERAGE FOR GAME EQuIPMENT 











Equipment Company 
DOitDaluee, ge A ee ee eee 94 
Basketball 90 ea oe eee ba 
Basenall sear eee ens oh) 
(oynanasticu, cms com wee eee 14 
Billiar dete ys et See an oe ig! 
Bootbal iii ven) etal ae, eo ks 4 
COGN E rs welders <x.) eee a 18 








Employee 
or Employees’ 
Association 





64 
48 
oh 
ey 
LS 
5) 
8 





Trade Union 
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SHAPIER Vii 
Peer VALUES OF RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Proper administration, adequate program, and sufhcient facilities 
and equipment are essential for a successful recreation program in in- 
dustry. Nevertheless, the effect. of the administration, the program, 
and the facilities is lost unless the individual employee obtains quali- 
tative returns from the activities. In order to determine these qualita- 
tive factors, opinions were solicited from industrial leaders. The fol- 
lowing discussions present their stated values of the recreational activi- 
ties. 


POPULAR ACTIVITIES 


Many recreational programs are offering for the industrial employee 
a wide range of activities. Are all these activities similar in popularity? 
The following discussion presents the opinions of the leaders surveyed. 

Considering the four classifications of activities as a group, it is 
noted that they were ranked in popularity as follows: (1) bowling, 
(2) softball, (3) basketball, (4) picnics, (5) dancing and golf, (6) base- 
ball, (7) card parties, and (8) social parties and banquets. The first 
three most popular activities were physical; the fourth was an out-of- 
door activity; while the remaining were either physical or social. 

Such findings indicate that physical activities are thought to be the 
most popular. This point of view may be due to an overemphasis on 
this type of activity and an underemphasis on activities requiring either 
a lower degree of skill or different types of skill. Such activities are 
found listed under the headings of Social, Cultural, and Outing Activi- 
ties. 


FELLOWSHIP ACTIVITIES 


Since 79 per cent of the industrial recreational leaders stated that 
they believed that recreation improved employee-employer relations,** 
it was interesting to determine what activities were responsible for 
bringing about this feeling. 

According to returns received, bowling was cited as the activity 
promoting the best fellowship between the employee and the employer. 
Other activities that were considered by leaders as promoters of fellow- 
ship were, in the order of their importance: softball, basketball, base- 


ball, and golf. 








38 See page 62, 
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TABLE XXXIV 


FELLOWSHIP ACTIVITIES 























Activities Number of Companies Reporting 
RIE cio caller aan vie ke ee 145 
SC 2 atin fesse oss ee coat cnt? 87 
8 a ee er 38 
slay As oS bode a ane Wn Woes 36 
0 ee gee 33 
oy a en 10 
MRCS, ks Oe a bidice Dele 9 
imeecaepattmental Activities ..2.... 0.0005. 8 
ri cep cee bm einiva d Boaipnl® von wip 7 
ME ee a ee ae : 5 
Perermnany sictivities .. a 2 
CrPUe sw ah ed yo eed 31 








The activities which brought employers and employees together on 
a friendly basis may be observed from Table XXXIV to be mainly 
physical in nature. Further analysis of this table indicates that the 
five outstanding fellowship activities were the same as the outstanding 
activities of Table XX.*? The remaining activities which leaders con- 
sidered as good fellowship activities were the outstanding activities 


listed in Tables XXV4° and XXVIII.41 


PARTICIPATION DURING PRODUCTION DIFFICULTIES 


The establishment of recreational programs in industry can not be 
justified on the basis of decreasing labor turnover. Nevertheless, a 
worker is hired for both his physical and mental work, and it pays 
to keep a man in fit condition at all times. Therefore, it is important 
to go further than the problems of everyday industrial recreation and 
determine whether companies regard it as important to keep employees 
in fit condition during labor difficulties and factory shutdowns. 

Twenty per cent of the companies stated that they had not experi- 
enced any labor difficulties. By contrast, there were 27 per cent of the 
companies which had had such trouble; 18 per cent of these continued 
their recreational programs during labor difficulties, and 9 per cent did 
not. The assumption might be made from the above percentages that 


39 See page 41. 
40 See page 47. 
41 See page 51. 
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management considers recreation important enough to be carried on 
during labor dithculties. 

During factory shutdowns 33 per cent of the companies continued 
their recreational program. This is a very high percentage, since only 
8 per cent of the companies discontinued their activities. 


TABLE XXXV 


RECREATIONAL PARTICIPATION DURING PRODUCTION DIFFICULTIES 














Program Program No Question Not 
Continued Discontinued Difficulties Answered Totals 
No. Per- No. Per- No. Per- No. ,; Per- No. Per- 
Com- | cent- | Com- | cent- | Com- | cent- | Com- | cent- | Com- cent- 
Situation panies | age | panies | age | panies | age panies age panies age 
During Labor 
Difficulties 245 100 
During Factory 
Shutdowns 245 100 

















Although only a small: percentage of companies did not provide 
recreation during production difficulties, it should be emphasized that 
enforced leisure may easily prove an industrial curse, unless employees 
have an opportunity to recreate during seasonal layoffs. 


EVALUATION OF PRESENT PROGRAM 


It was significant that 56 per cent of the recreational leaders indi- 
cated that they considered their program inadequate. There were, how- 
ever, 90 (37%) leaders who believed their program adequate. 


TABLE XXXVI 


ADEQUACY OF PRESENT RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 


Reply Companies Reporting Percentage 
Yess TAX, fis (Oe ie nee 90 37 
N6t jin Bek. Sher. OC. Sete eed 136 56 
Note pected 6. fio aie ee 19 ‘i 
AOtal Ae Fo) Aesth ee eee 245 100 














One outstanding indication of the percentages shown in Table 
XXXVI is that industrial recreational leaders are aware of the need 
for program improvement. 
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Stated Causes for Program Inadequacy. Since 56 per cent of the 
recreational leaders stated that their programs were inadequate, it 
seemed advisable to determine the reasons for this condition. 

It was indicated in Chapter VI*? that there is a definite need for 
company recreational facilities and equipment. Sixty-nine recreational 
leaders listed this lack of facilities and equipment as the outstanding 
cause for inadequate programs. Further investigation shows that noon- 
hour activity was limited by the same difficulties.4# 

The second ranking cause for inadequate programs was that em- 
ployees lived too far from their place of work. Many of the employees 
have to travel for an hour or more in order to arrive home; therefore, 
a noon-hour program is the only logical type of recreation that may be 
carried on for this type of employee. Other leading causes for poor 
programs were given as follows: lack of diversified recreational pro- 
gram, insufhcient number of employees, and lack of good leadership. 


‘EAB LEECA AV EL 


STATED CAUSES FOR PROGRAM INADEQUACY 























Number of Companies 
Causes Reporting 
Lack of Company Facilities and Equipment ........... 69 
BmploveessLiving Too Far’ From Plant............... 60 
Mackeor Wiversified Recreational Program............. 34 
Peeremente Number of Employeess, wu. . ee ee os gn 33 
Perera road leadership 4... oes ec a eee es 31 
Lack of Community Facilities and Equipment......... 28 
DIRE COs ne, Cree ha es eh bok eee yi) 
Lack of Commercial Facilities and Equipment......... 9 
Papeecere apor Orpanizationss—. . . os hc dati we 9 
Management Doesn’t Believe in Recreation............ 4 
Meeoeoental Differences. oy.) as ces fs Ss ee eae 3 
rh a rey dts cin dk wt eos Se Sg gm pt Hh 











VALUES INHERENT IN INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 


Improved Employee-Employer Relations. “Through the program 
offered in industrial recreation, groups of employers and employees meet 
in friendly contests, become better acquainted and enjoy a wholesome 


42 See page 53. 
43 See page 51. 
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TABLE XXXVIII 


IMPROVEMENT OF EMPLOYEE-EMPLOYER RELATIONSHIPS THROUGH RECREATION 




















Check List Number Companies Percentage 
eg Pah. weigher oe ceed Ree 194 79 
NG 22 S35. SALE See ee 9 4 
Not tS pected, 0 ie rae eet tes oa 42 17 
‘Totalg. “2c. dnpshie en 245 100 











type of recreation.”44 The validity of this statement may be deter- 
mined from the results discussed below. 

In analyzing the returns obtained from 245 companies, it is evident 
that 79 per cent cf the industrial leaders believed that the recreational 
program established between employer and employee a friendly feeling 
which otherwise might not have been present. In contrast, it may be 
noted that 4 per cent of the company recreational directors believed 
that recreation did not improve employer-employee relationships. The 
above percentages substantiate the generally accepted belief that recrea- 
tional activities improve company relationships between employer and 


employee. 


Important Stated Values of Industrial Recreational Programs. Ob- 
servations have already been made concerning the values obtained from 
industrial recreation.4> The statements in Table XXXIX#4® and in the 
discussion following point out the outstanding values listed by recrea- 
tional leaders. 

It may be noted from published material#? concerning industrial 
relations that co-operation between employee and employer is essential 
in obtaining optimum productivity. This material indicates various 
methods of improving employee-employer relationships, of which recrea- 
tion is one. In the present survey, there were 99 of the 245 who 
believed that industrial recreation improved such relations. 

The. experience of management proves that what a man does in his 


\. off-work hours determines largely his efficiency on the job the next 


~< 


~ 


day. Laborers, as well as foremen, need an opportunity for the right 
“44 Industrial Recreation in Oakland; Oakland, California, Recreation De- 
partment. 

45 See Chapter II, page 9. 

46 See page 63. 

47 The Conference Board Management Research Division; National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York. 
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kind of relaxation and exercise to keep them in a co-operative mood and 
physically fit. Recreation for laborers and foremen should mean indus- 
trial assets in terms of health, efficiency, and industrial morale. The 
above factors were considered second in importance. Ninety-three 
recreational directors indicated this point of view under the following 
grouping of values: “Better interdepartmental co-operation and fel- 
lowship.” 


TABLE XXXIX 


VALUES INHERENT IN INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 





Number of Companies 
Values Stating Values 

Improvement of employer-employee relations, good will.......... 99 
Better interdepartmental co-operation and fellowship............ 93 
Peepeemuserot energy during free time; .. 2... ....0. 0.622 be ea des 39 
ieeeeemermenrrot. physical: fitness. . ¢.. 5.2 so ee ew 34 
Creation of good mental conditions and morale (personnel psy- 

ee a VERON Rr ie ee Colas el Teck hE aS 35 
Better understanding by management of employees’ problems.... . 26 
Development of leadership and sportsmanship in the employees... 21 
Building of company morale (loyalty, pride, satisfaction, co- 

RSE Te ee 20 
Development of a community spirit favoring the company........ ity! 
Opportunity for management to notice characteristics useful in 

Peiremmnremen efor advancements. .4.. ch. ee 11 














“This civilization is not going to depend so much on what we do 
when we work as what we do in our time off.”48 A more concrete 
statement of this generalization might be expressed in this way: If a 
man has an extra hour or two of rest thrust upon him, and doesn’t 
know what to do with it, he may drink, gamble, go to cheap shows, 
overeat, quarrel with his wife, or squander his money and time in other 
prefitless ways. All of this leads to the conclusion that the problem 
of recreation and of the wise use of leisure is almost as important as 
one’s work. Therefore, consideration should be given to constructive 
recreation as a leisure-time activity. Thirty-nine recreational directors 
regarded “better use of energy” as a value which may be obtained 
from recreation. 


48 E. T. Lies, The Leisure of a People; Indianapolis, Indiana, the Report of 
a Recreation Survey in Indianapolis. 
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A successful recreational plan is one which tends to improve the 
mental and physical well-being of employees. It should do this with- 
out making more demands on an employee’s time than he desires to 
give. Well-planned recreation should develop a camaraderie which 
will help to break down the sometimes strained formality of business 
contacts. Teamwork on the field should develop teamwork in the 
organization. 

A company recreation program may secure the good will of the 
community at large; this may be accomplished by favorable newspaper 
publicity concerning the recreation program. Public officer’s opinions 
will be in favor of the company’s having wholesome recreation. Pub- 
lic opinion likewise will favor the company’s offering recreational activi- 
ties for the employees of the community. 

In summarizing this phase of taehseriat recreation, it may be stated 
that management believes that recreation for the worker and for the 
employer is conducive to understanding and good fellowship. Such 


\ recreation helps to create joy and happiness and is a good medium 


\for establishing a better esprit de corps among the various branches of 


4 ce 
industria! work. aU EN 
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APPENDIX 


eH ied DB po i ad a oo toed SRS Sd goed he eg 
INDUSTRIAL RECREATION SECTION 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Dearvoinrs 

The increase of leisure time in industry, 
Loroupn the reduction.in hours of work, has 
given management the problem of industrial 
recreation. The numerous demands from industry 
for recreational information and for assistance, 
requested at recreational conferences, indicate 
that managements of industrial concerns are 
seeking reliable information on how various 
Companles are carrying on their recreational 
activities. 

At present, adequate information is not 
available, but will be if you and the other 
companies to which the enclosed check list is 
being sent will provide us with the data 
requested. Jn return we will provide you with 
a summary of the reSults. Thus a standard for 
the evaluation of an old, or the establishment 
fieoenew, Industrial recreational program will 
be possible. 

The information given will be considered 
strictly confidential, and the results will be 
presented in such a way that individual company 
zaentity will be impossible. 

Through a grant established under the 
Purdue Research Foundation, funds have been made 
Seoawtapi.e ror this:-national study of-industrial 
recreation, co-operatively directed by the 
Seroowiel service of the Schools of Engineering 
and Science, and the Division of Physical 
Education for Men. 

Your co-operation will be greatly appre- 
e1acved. 


Sincerely yours, 
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INSTRUCTIONS: 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RECREATION SURVEY 


Directed by 


THE PURDUE RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Through the Personnel Service 


The Schools of Engineering and Science 
The Division of Physical Education for Men 


Please check and return questionnaire in self-addressed 


envelope to Purdue University. Please answer this questionnaire, as it refers to 
the program of Industrial Recreation in your specific branch or unit of the com- 


pany. 


If 


II. 


III. 


IV. 














COMPANY LY PE 
(e.g. Electrical, Automo- 
tive, Glass, etc.) 
ADDRESS 
Street City State 
PERSON GIVING 
INFORMATION 
Name Title 
Number of employees Male Female 
Factory workers , 
Office workers 
Executives 
ToraL EMPLOYEES 
Do your employees have a recreational program? Yes No 


Do you sponsor it? (Financially) 
Do you direct it? (Leadership) 


Or, do your employees control it? 


Describe the present form of administration of the recreational pro- 


gram. (Check the description which most nearly corresponds to your 


set-up.) 

Administered by: 
Director of recreation 
Personnel officer 
Company officer 


Appointed committee of employees 


Group of volunteer employees 
Trade union 


Committee of both employers and employees 
Privately-supported agency (Y. M. C. A., etc.) 
Tax-supported agency (city, school, park, etc.) 


Others (specify) 
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V. Do you require a special medical examination for those participating 
in strenuous sport activities? (Basketball, boxing, etc.) Yes...... 


VI. Are your employees protected by insurance when they are partici- 
pating in recreational activities? Yes...... N Getter 


VII. Check the method you use to keep the employees informed of the 
recreational activities offered in your organization. 
Bulletin boards 
Recreational bulletins 
Sport schedule cards 
Organization newspapers 
Recreational magazines 
Person to person contact: 
Group meetings 
Individual contact 
Public address system announcenients 
Others (specify) 


VIII. How is your recreational program financed? (Indicate percentage.) 
10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 
Bonds underwritten* 
Company 
Company benefit association 
Concessions 
Union 
Paid admissions 
Entry fee 
Others (specify) 


IX. What is your estimated average yearly expenditure for recreation? 
Land acquisition 
Improvement of recreational facilities 
Equipment 
Erection and equipment of recreational building 
Maintenance 
Recreational leaders’ salaries 


PERSONNEL 
X. Does your company EMPLOY a recreational director? 
CS are 20 RIN Onteereore 
Matte er Part-time ae ea Full-time..... 
Woman..... Part-time... Full-time... .. 


* Bonds bought by management, retired by recreational earnings. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 
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If the director is part-time, check department in which director works. 


Man Woman 


Advertising 
Personnel 

Sales 

Research 

Executive 

Factory supervision 
Others (specify) 


Does your company receive DIRECTIONAL ASSISTANCE from 
a tax-supported agency (city, school, or park recreational depart- 
ment) ? 


Some activities... .. 
All activities 5. 2. 


Regardless of your present set-up, to whom do you think a separate 
director should be responsible: 

Personnel manager 

Advertising manager 

Vice-president 

Research executive 

Sales executive 

Others (specify) 


To evaluate the train’ng of your recreational director, please check 
his or her qualifications: . 
Man Woman 
‘“Name-player” (ex-big league ball player, etc.) 
College-trained in: 

Physical education and recreation 

Engineering 

Business 

Personnel 

Education 

Liberal arts 

Other (specify) 
Not college-trained 
Other training (specify) 


Do your employees continue their recreational participation during: 
Labor difficulties Y G6 ie ee: NOs, 
Factory shutdowns VCS Sta, INGOs ke 


Has your recreational program established a friendly feeling between 
employer and employee, which otherwise might not be present? 
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PROGRAM 
XVII. The following is a list of PHYSICAL recreational activities. In the 


appropriate columns check whether men, women, men and women 
together, or the families participate in each of these sports. Give the 
average age of men participants and women participants. Also, what 
type of competition each sport represents. Please check carefully 
what agency sponsors the particular activity. 














TYPE OF 
WHO PARTICIPATES COMPETITION SPONSORED BY 





a< <j) 





CUem 
ane 


HH OD 


Recreation 
Agencies 





Community 
Union 


SPORTS 
Ave. 
Age 
Male 
Dep’rt- 





———S_ |! 





Basketball 
Bowling 
Baseball ex ee et Le 

Softball 


























Swimming 
Golf 
Tennis 























Ping-Pong 
Billiards 
Handball 


Boxing 




















Soccer 





Wrestling 
Football 
Track 




















Boating 
Volleyball 

















Archery 


| 
i | es et i Ap, eed ae 
- Badminton 2s 
Deck Tennis ~ 
aes 
= ees 
eam 
| 
| 














Gymnastics | | ge | aA | 
Rifle—Pistol 











Horseshoes 








Roller-Skating 
Field Meets 


Others 
(specify) 

















XVII. In your opinion what five PHYSICAL recreational activities are most 
popular in your program? 


eee a ae 


~I 
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XIX. The following is a list of CULTURAL recreational activities. (Please 
fill in the chart as you did the PHYSICAL activities chart.) 


























WHO PARTICIPATES SPONSORED BY 
NM 

= 23) pis 

i | Sez 

yas o o =! 3 A 

He = = z =, EO? = 

eis Fon | Bo lta e el | ob EF | 255 = 

Shs Sas 5 Sas) a S © oo = 

Oz =—45/ & | a—4m|/ 24 & | oea > 
Crafts 
Gardening 





Musie (Orchestral) 
Singing (Vocal) 
Dramatics 
Art 
Library Club 
Camera Clud 
Debate Club 
Stamp Club 
Science Club 





PE en 


HEIL | 








See Ss eee ae 
AOA tid 


ELLE 


Pee Ila ase 


TT | 














Others (specify) 








XX. In your opinion what five CULTURAL recreational activities are 
most popular in your program? 
a 


b. 


cs 


XXI. The following is a list of OUT-OF-DOOR recreational activities. 
(Please fill in chart like PHYSICAL and CULTURAL charts.) 



























2 


Nature study trips 





Bait casting 


Boys’ and girls’ tours 


WHO PARTICIPATES SPONSORED BY 
= 
= Be |<< < 
z5 5 : Pee |e! s 
ats - E E ih eleitel oc 
S= is = |B Pee] e | Ooms | heRoOm] bP 
Riding patra a) ee ee 
Skating ee ee ee 
Skiing eet i) a ee eee eee 
Tobogganing ems! Le sea Sj —]—_ —_ —_—{7 —_ | ——_ 
Snowshoeing I 
Fishing ae eae 
Hunting | ae Pass: 
Skeet shooting ees (Pe) 
Pienies La el dl panied bist ———— 
Camping vas bx al ee be = 
Hiking pete Le 


Flying, glider clubs 





Others (specify) 














odde 


XXIII. 


SOCIAL 
ACTIVITIES 


Dancing 


Card parties 


Smokers 


Social parties 


Teas 
Banquets 


Bingo parties | 
Others (specify) | | | 


XXIV. 


XXV. 


IG 


In your opinion what five OUTING recreational activities are most 
popular in your program? 
a 


con oe 


The following is a list of SOCIAL recreational activities. (Please 
fill in chart in same manner as PHYSICAL, CULTURAL and OUT- 
ING charts.) 





























WHO PARTICIPATES SPONSORED BY 

| pola Sid oe 

Cm MN ree! y 

« “a =| o > he ert 
= x os pes gS asa th: ae 4 
@ . o s é 3 oD = 2 = aS sey 3S 
= oon = oogs8s Pat S] pa : =o o a ell en = 
= = ws o > Oo es ci =p) oes Oo © & fia. = 
i is ao & a & — ics Qa i< Or aro i=) 






































In your opinion what five SOCIAL recreational activities are most 
popular in your program? 
a. 


ce am tae fee 


Please list the five activities in your recreational program which pro- 
vide the best revenue. E 
iy 


2 
3: 
4. 
5 
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XXVI. Please check those activities which your employees participate in 
during their lunch periods. ) 
Bowling 


Chess 


Softball 
Checkers 
Shuffleboard 
Billiards 
Horseshoes 
Volley ball 
Handball 


Basket shooting 
Cards (all types) 


Ping Pong 
Badminton 


Movies 


Listening to music 
Music participation 
Others (specify) 


XXVII. Please check who pays for the following EQUIPMENT: 


EQUIPMENT 


UNIFORMS 
Baseball 





COMPANY 


INDIVIDUAL 
EMPLOYEE 





EMPLOYEES’ 
ASSOCIATION 











Bowling 
Softball 
Football 
Basketball 
Track 

Others (specify) 








Gymnastie Equipment 


Baseball Equipment 





Billiards Equipment 
Basketball Equipment 
Football Equipment 
Softball Equipment 


Others (specify) 


— 











TRADE 
UNION 














———$—$—$ $$ | 


————— eS 








See ee 


————. | eee eeee———————EeEeE 
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XXVIII. Who provides the following FACILITIES? 





4 

mA a <a be =) 
= a = nes ha 
= = BaP BSo So 
= EB az <a =z 
= o 28 = ou ba wes 
~ HIS) set ac 
i<s GU <4 A, 2m HAs 


Owned Leased 





Basketball floors 





Baseball fields 





Billiard establishments 





Softball fields 





Bowling alleys 





Swimming pools 








Tennis courts 





Gymnasiums 


Golf courses 


Handball courts 
Others (specify) 
































* Including Y.M.C.A., etc. 
+ City, school, park, ete. 


XXIX. 


XXX. 


XXXI. 


XXXII. 


XXXII. 


Do you consider your recreational program adequate? In other words, 
is it comprehensive, and used by the majority of your employees? 


If the above answer is NEGATIVE, please check here what, in your 
opinion, is the cause. 
CAUSES: 
Departmental differences 
Attitude of labor organizations 
Employees living too far from plant 
Lack of company facilities and equipment 
Lack of community facilities and equipment 
Lack of commercial facilities and equipment 
Lack of good leadership 
Insufhcient number of employees 
Lack of diversified recreational program 
Lack of finances 
Management doesn’t believe in recreation 
Others (specify) 


In your opinion, what TEAM COMPETITION permits the greatest 
intermingling and good fellowship between employer and employee? 
Please list three, in the order of their superiority. 

Le 

es 

ny 


What in your opinion are the values obtained from your recreational 
CSHB STS nN A "yon ORS sor URRY ete TART tt teh oc de a 


Will you kindly enclose, under separate cover, pamphlets, booklets, 
reports, and the like, which you believe would be helpful in the final 
written presentation of this survey? 


AAT 
OLE LOR ETG Py Tt 


A ALT 


ay) 
ob 





